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ce of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M. 
forthe Continent | for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received 7 M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenscum Office, London. 
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for aid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s, the year. 


To other Countries, t 


e postage in addition. 
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for the Stamped Edition 
Foe France, and = Countries not requiring 
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~ RTS of CONST RUCTION.—Professor 
Oe ERCE his cousss of INSTRUC- 
Ae nose TURAL. and ENGINEERING CON- 
MTU ESDAY the ene ¥ pour ° op 
d at the same houron Friday, and on 

ua ~~ me aay and Friday throughout the Session. 
tore js open to occasional students as well as to matri- 


calated stu di Syllabus of the ‘ Gores may be ob- 
aed oe ling a Sylla ¥ 

ication at the Secretary's 
ued won spl JOHN LONSDALE, Principal. 


PULPIT “ELOQUENCE. 
R. RICHARD JONES has returned for the 


season to his house, 14, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, 
Belgrave-square. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Graduate in Honours 

of the University of Oxford, residing in the Regent's 
Park, has two or three spare hours in the day to devote to the 
INSTRUCTION of a P PIL, Aon a4 ae ared either for the 
Uaheorsity or Public Schools. > Mr. ¢ Cooper, successor 








King’s College, London, Oct. 3, 1843. 


INERALOGY.—Mr. J. Tennant, F.GS., 
will COMMENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on 
WINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the Study of GEO- 
joey, and of the Application of Mineral Substances in the 


ans, will be illustrated b 

seamen: and yy" clo Paces an = continued on 
, at Nine o’cloc! ey wil 

iy of Octorer Wednesday. ¥ ner particulars may be ob- 


each 

the Secretary's O! 
_ J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
King's College, London, Oct. 4, 1843. 


ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
C TIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate Within.—The fol- 
owing LECTURES will be delivered during the ensuing Quarter: 


mans an extensive eo oe of 





to Mr. Richard Valpy, Chical” = Senooi Agency Office, 8, 
Great J tree 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 


R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munich, b to inform the Nobility 
and Gent: a ny articularly), t that he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
—- Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch; Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Apply by by letter to Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Porland-terrace, Regent's- 
par London. 


1 ENGRAVERS.—The Committee of the 
ART-UNION of LONDON lavite Sagrerens to send them 
Trevecsh for executing, in Line, a Cop; ate eerie of 
Mr. [iis Fictures JEPHTHA'S DACGHTER. of the 
size ot 3 inches by 18 inches, to be completed by January, 1846. 











Fouron CHEMISTRY, by T. Griffiths, Esq., on S ber 23, 
October 5, 12, and 19. 

Four on MUSIC, illustrative of the Genius and wate of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 16, and 2 

Poor on the SUBORDINATE CHARACTERS in 0 Plays of 
SHAKSPEARE, by C. C. Clarke, Esq., Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 14, and2l. 
Four on ASTRONOMY, by John Wallis, Esq., Dec. 23, Jan. 4, 
1, and 18. 

Classes of the Members meet weekly for the study of the 
French and German | cametmataed 7” pe he practice of Drawing, 
Singing Elocution, & HITE, Hon. Sec. 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING CLASSES. 
Under the ti the Ci ittee of Council on Education. 
ODEL- DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE, 
under the Direction of Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS and 
bis Assistants. 

CLASS No. 16, for FEMALES, will meet at the Drawine 
GaLLeRy 10h, | Maddox-street, Hanover-square, (opposite St. 
= + he) on Monpay, October 16, at x o'clock ; and 
musstage, atthe same time, until the ‘com- 

tution of the: . 


Terms.—For the Coarse of Forty Lessemy of Two Hours each, 
to Teachers, 20s.; to other persons, 

CLASS No. 18, for ales. will <vol at 101, St. Martin's 
lass, on WEDNESDAY, October 18, at a Quarter-past Eight 
eelock; and on Wednesda s and Fridays at the same time, 


wil the completion of the urse. 
Cc Ling A Lessons, of Two Hours: exch, 


‘or the Course of 
to Teachers and Working ~~ .; to other pases 
3, oe St. 


Tickets may be obtained at the Apolloni Roo 

Martin's Lane, any wrenins (os conaees Saturday) betwcen Five 
and Nine; and after the 8t October, at the Gallery, 18}, 
Maddor-sireet, any Evening BL, Saturday) between Six and 














SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
APoLLonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin's Lang. 


INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
mae the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH and his 


CLASS No. 26, for WORKMEN OMLY, will commence on 
Tomeay October 17, at a Cody fore Eight o'clock, and 
meet on Tuesday aa Friday E 
Terms.—Light Shillings for the Cours of Fifty Lessons, of One 
Hour and a Quarter each, or 1s. 6d. per Month (Eight Lessons). 


CLASS No. 27, for LADIES, will commence on Monpay, 
October 23, at Four o'clock, and meet on Monday and Thursday 


ings. 

Terms.—Thitty Shillings for the Course of Fifty Lessons, of 
One Hour and a Quarter each, or 6s. per Month (Eight Lessons). 
Heaglmistresses, ‘Teachers, &c. -» 155. for the Course, or 3s. per 


CLASS No. 28, for GENTLEMEN, will commence on Mon- 
Dar, October 30, at a Quarter before Six o'clock, and meet on 
y and T hursday pyenines. 
Terms.—Same as Class No. 


each Pupil must be pene wy ther with the MANUAL, price 


4, or the LESSONS. ls, 
46, West Strand, » price 1s. 6¢., published by Mr. Parker, 


itglications for Tickets, &c. to be made at the Office, 101, St. 
Martin's Lane, oor Evening (except Saturday) between the 
Hours of Five and Nin 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
under the direction of John Ryan, L. . D.M 

ara epee M.A. D. ‘Ihe WINT isi 

E » LECTURES a and Peac ral DE- 


are under the direction of Dr. Jobn Ryan, 
ESDAY, the 17th of October, at Twelve 
-M., and will be continued on each alternate day until 
ere will also ee an Evening Class for those who cannot 
ma in the day tim 

wSTEAM ] NAVIGATION CLASS for NAVAL OFFICERS, 
meet on MON , October the 16th, at Twelve o’Clock, 
4u. These toate are delivered every Monday and Friday. 
pt Xe) ass for RAILWAY DRIVERS will pen on TU ESDAY 
oo iG, October the 17th, at Eight o’Clock, p.m. These 
lectures are delivered on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
pba instruction in CHEMICAL MANIPULATION and 

TICAL ANALYSIS, by Dr. Ryan. 





o be sent in with the Tenders on Monday, the 9th of 
October. The Committee reserve to themselves the selection of 
the Engraver, whose character and talents are most likely to 
insure the execution of a work of art honourable to the Fine 
Arts of the country, and creditable to the Society. The Picture 
may be seen ae mice, No. 4, Trafalgar-square, between the 
hours of Ten and Fou 

GEORGE. GODW Mm F. -- S. F.S.A. ‘} 

nwe S POCOCK, 
26th Sept. 184 


A=: UNION of LONDON, 4, TRaraLcar- 


Present itis Royal Nabe g the Duke of Cambridge. 
Vice- President—The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, 


Subscribers of the current or in receive for each Guinea 
paid, in addition to the chance of obtaining 8 vajushie Work of 
Art, an impression of a Line Eagrasia us Goodall, 
from Ge Picture by Clarkson Stanfield A., ‘CASTELLO 
D'ISCHIA,’ and a porice of 22 Desens te \ Outline, engraved by 
Mr. Hen ry Moses, fi from Original Dra made Sppressty for 
the Society AL: “sae illustrative of the ‘ PILGRIM'S 
PROC AN of the Outlines are already engraved, 
and = Goormittce invite an Lo subscription | to enable 
p a Be the for their prompt 

stribution. 
od tt after par 's ‘UNA ENTERING THE 

AG to the Subscribers - 1842, may now be ob- 
tained at the on presentation : =4 the O er,”’ by those 
who have not already ; Fats 
GEORGE com) ps. F.S.A. } Hon. Secs. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F. 
26th Sept. 1843. 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 














Sales by Auction. 
8000 VOLUN OF BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERA- 
URE, MANY IN EL pean. BINDINGS, 
Mr. EENLAND will SELL by AUCTION, at his Rooms 
> Boultry. on TUESDAY, the an October, and 2 following 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in History, Divinity, Fine Arts, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catal s had. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. APPARATUS gRD OBJECTS OF 


ORAL HISTORY 
Messrs. i Cc, Cae STEVENS will SELL ‘iy KUCTION yd 
en, on THU URSDA 


Great Room, 38, Kise-stzest, Covent-ga 
ACO OLL at 120'c 
LLECTION of SHELLS, Minerals, Fossils 
ae and pom of fnserte—-Binge—Books on Natural 
Histo: a Dagu Apparatus—Electrical Mach’ 2. 
Solar rescue Galeemie Battery. Set of Decimal We 
Specific Gravit ravity Apparatus Chemical Glass, &c.—Also 34 
mental ases from Malta. 
bt .1 day prior = morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











125, Fleet-street. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, rt peeewet. October 16, and 


MISCELLAN EOUS “COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including Thomson's General Atlas—Encyclo- 
pwdia Britannica, 20 Lodge's Portraits, 4 vols. (the por- 
traits only), India seoot, morocco—Camden Society’s Publica- 
tions, 1! vo! ols. —Shakspeare, by Johnson, Steevens & Reed, 21 
vols.—Knight’s Pictorial Shahsneste, { 7 vols.—Knight's Pictorial 
History of yo 4 vols.—Hobbes” Works, 7 vols.—Library of 
Entertaining nowledge, 33 vols. —Boswell’s Life of Dr. John- 
son, 10 vols.—Valpy’s Shakspeare, 15 vols.—Blaine’s Encyclo- 
wedia of Rural Sports, &c.—Also, Spenser's PorTIcaL 
ORKS, complete, 8vo. 1000 copies—SHAKSPEARR’S PLaAys, 
1 vol. 8v0. 509 copies—Whiston’s Josephus, 100 copies—W alker’s 
Dictionary, 200 copies—Thomas's Life of Napoleon, 2 vols.royal 
8vo. 100 copies—Grandville’s Fables, royal avo. copies— 
Stereotype Plates to Don Juan, 32mo., an pass» Mesh, Sime. 
—90 oa mes Soppernietet to Hogarth’ 's Works, & 


LEWIS will SELL, on voamay, 24th, 
ALUABLE BOOKS, including Clarendon’s 
Rebellion and Life, 4 vela——-Berry' 8 Genealogies, 3 
vols.—Taylor and Cresy’s Rome, 2 vo! wis's Constan- 
tinople, colour e's Aibambre, colen red—Lowis's Spanish 
es — Ro rts's Spanish etches — Prout’s Sketches in 
Flanders—Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad—Coney's 
Foreign Cathedrals—Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3 vols.— 
M‘Lean’s Political Sketches, Nosy} to 400, in 4 vols. imp. folio— 
Sonn Peta Garden, 13 vols. large paper. 


LEWIS will SELL, on FRIDAY. 27th, 
ATHOLIC THEOLOGY, SACRAMENTAL 








GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 
AND SELECT LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

qeentiites all the Valuable and ieterectiog. | Modern Publica- 
tions to the present time, with the NE TEM and TERMS 
on which FAMILI Lt wy pee SOCIETIES, and BOOK 
CLUBS, are regularly ~% lied with whatever New and Standard 
Works, Magazines, and Reviews they may fesire for Perusal, 
which are sent in any quantity throughout E ngland, Scotland, 
and Ireland. APP ply for the above to Mr. Bull . English and 
Foreign Public perery. 19, Holles-street, four doors from Ca- 
vendish-square, Londo 





Now ready, gratis, and post fre 


INTS for the FORMATION of READING 


The plan advocated in fe ttle paimpblet will effect two im- 

portant objects—that of adding to the supply of the current lite- 

rature, the choice of all the most valuable works in the various 

languages, and that of extending the choice of New Books to the 
entire productions ofthe Press. It is especially adapted to pro- 

vincial readers y a small annual subscription the perusal 
of all the new y works te Onion Pi appear may be o ona, 








Of whom may be had 
A New List of the 
Publications in History, Biograph 
&c., withdrawn from Saunders 
Conduit- -street, Hanover-cquare. 


ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cura pstpe, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various d of | 
Terms of Subscription. a --- of 5/. 5s. per annum; 3i. 35. 
the half year; or 1/. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols, at @ 
time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4/. 4s. per annum ; 
2/. 10s. the half year; or 1/. 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3/. 3s. per annum; 14 iss. the half year; 4 
1d. 1s. the quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in the Countr: 
annum ; 1. 6s. theha fyear; or l5s. the quarter, «vols, in Town, 
6in the Country.—The New Publications are a to the Li- 
brary as they issue from the Tt from which yi i ls 
may select one-half their compleme 
Book Socigties, or Families al of catering 5 intoa 
subscription, can be supplied with any number of books, em 
new, and of their own selection, whether in the Library Gate. 
logue or not, nyt the following terms :—If 30 volumes be re- 
quired constant Mi Hg circulation among the — 121, 128, 
perannum. And if a greater or less number be uired, the 
same rate in proportion. The Books te be exchanged at the 
time and in the way suited ta the ~ yn Yr Tk, - mem- 
bers; the ary paying carriage to and from Lo: 
* Subscriptions to be paid in — 


tis and post fre 

undant Co opies of New 
. Memoirs, Travels, Novels, 
* Otley’ s extensive Library, 











A KEY to the ‘GIFT of FRENGIL CONVER- 
.GATION. * By Mons. LE PAGE, Author of‘ L'Echo de 


Por little book, to it th ledleg 
is +7 i ie be in Lye yy Oh ose and 


tlemen who, a! 

to converse in French. 

wish to teach it, will 

os. while the original work 

nglish words and 

the ke 7's to it gives 
French, thereby s! ~~, them which is the proper 

for. we topic of } 

am Wilson, 18, Bish t 

all ni Booksellers. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
bosusifal | I ———, hee om cy i jeches > an 


~ Shr. Sect packed. an vend sent throagt Bike owt for ts. or te 


mes be Nad ryt 
or at the Estab) of te Me his is Brother, DAVIS. Optg oe aio: 

dchromat ic series of ae; -D. has as just reoctved from M. Ovartet 
ser, Paris, a series of fine Objectives for Microscopes; of their 
From at 5. D. cangive the first reference. The price varies 


jurists.—J. D. has Jost genstwanted a highly efficient 
somal ‘or Draining 2 Trrigati ngdprice 3/ 


MOKE PREVENTED, and VENTILATION 
EFFECTED, by SPONTANEOUS ACTION. Me. JEAKES, 
51, Great Russell-street, Russell-square, Sole Agent in London for 
the sale of DAY'S PATENT WINDGUARD, by the use of 
which he guarantees to cure all Chimue s smoking from 

and also to prevent downward currents. It is admirably ly adapted 
for the ventilation of apartments of every description; also of 
ships, stables, dairies, and larders, as it ensures a constant 
change of air; and all its parts being fixtures, it is free fro 
noise, and not liable to derangement. It also offers no im 
ment to sweeping. Price, for general use, 30s.; larger size, 45s. ; 
iareer teen, expecially adapte for ventilation, 60s. and upwa 
To be had ‘at 51, Great Kussell-street, where it may be seen in 
action. The attention of Architects, Builders, and the Trade 
in general, is especially invited. 


A. M. PERKINS'S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


‘OR the successful operation of the above Plan, 
references may he made to the British Museum, the the 
Cc aus Royal, Whitehall and St. James's, Bigribe 

and Whitley atte ee residences of Her M plenty tn Sonne Queen 
Dowager, his he Archbishop of Canterbury's Palaces at 
Lambeth and ‘Addington ; bis Grace the eo Beaufort'’s at 
Badminton: his Grace the Duke of Wellington's at Strathfield- 
saye; his Grace the ~~ of Hamilton's Palace at ton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at A 

Lincoln’ 's ton; the Insolvent Debtor's Court ; 
School of Dose. anf Fithe Come 

ppissioners. ices, , use; Register of Designs an 
-office ; mereny s-inn and Gray’'s-ino * Cha ls; Inner 
Temple Hall; County Fire Office; Register Office ane te ry 
Courts, Edinburgh ; e — Babbage "s Esq., Dorset-s Man- 
chester-square; and other Private ny blic 
Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic — Umon Poor 
Houses. Prisons nser 


ire of being 
and the tutors and 


“y- daily use in famili 
e correct translation of the same into 
expression 


within: I 
; 





& Co.; 
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Syllauses of the various Classes may be had at the Institution. 


BOOKS, &c., i d from a Co ti y: 





Menuihoieey, No. 6, treaciostyeet, Gray’s-inn-road, 
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OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES of 


a EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square ; under the patron- 
age 0 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER, 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
His Majesty the KING of HANOVER, K.G. 
His Majesty the KING of the BELGIANS, K.G. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT, 
President—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Consulting Physicians—Sir Henry Halford, Bart. G.C.H. ; 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. K.C.H. 
Director and Surgeon—John Harrison Curtis, Esq. 


At the TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Governors of this Charity, held as above, 
on Thursday, July 20, 1843, 


His Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, K.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, for her condescension in be- 
coming the Patroness of the Institution. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, his Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians, and other branches of the Royal Family, for their_con- 
tinued kind support and patronage, and in particular to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, for the interest be has ever 
taken in the Dispensary, and the valuable assistance he has re- 
cently rendered it. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Radcliffe Trustees for their munificent donation of 100/. in aid 
of the funds of the Charity. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Nobility and Gentry; also to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, who have 
favoured the Charity with their support, and to all others who 
have contributed to its funds. 

_ Resolved, That the records of the proceedings of the Institu- 
tion during the past year afford the most satisfactory proof of 
its increasing usefulness, as evidenced not only by the greater 
number of patients, but also by the larger proportion of those 
cured or relieved. 

Resolved, That the facilities hitherto given for the admission 
of cases of accident, of the deaf and dumb, and of soldiers, 
sailors, and the police, be still d to be afforded 

Resolved, ‘That it appears highly desirable for the interests of 
humanity and of science that a building should be provided for 
the reception of the infant deaf, with a view to their cure by 
medical and surgical treatment, and for the accommodation of 

r persons labouring under diseases of the ear, not residing 

n the metropolis. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart. G.C.H., and Sir Matthew John Tierney, 
Bart. K.C.H., the consulting physicians : also to John Harrison 
Curtis, Esq., director and surgeon of the Institution, for his in- 
defatigable discharge of his 





juties in those capacities, and for 
his great attention to the patients under his care.: 
CLEVELAND, Chairman. 


Subscriptions lately received :— 

Her Majesty the Queen HenryMerrik Hoare,Esq £10 
Dowager «+-+++++0+--A.£10 10| Sir Joseph Hawley, Bart. 10 10 

The King o Bel- Lady &. Pelham ......-. 1 

TANS soeseees ee «A. 10 10| Viscount Milton, M.P... 1 

e Radcliffe Trustees.- 100 0|The Rt. Hon. the Lord 

The Duke of Northum- ayor, . 

James Kwing, sq, cd °| Mr. Sheriff Pi 
ames Ewi ‘ r. She che 
onation ee ae } 10| W. Copeland, 
eo 5 0 


arquis of Exeter 

luke of Cleveland.. 10 10 
bn byw g pe Ry 10 10 
luke of BuccleuchA. 
Juke of Norfolk A. 
Marquis of Angle- 











— 


CHAMP +eeeeeeeseceesA. 
Tee Earl of Sheffield A. 
‘Tee bee intess of cher 
The Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, M.P....+++-+A. 
John Bridges, oA, 
phot. posse: ‘ 
. T. Simpson...... 
Miss Charlotte ' S. Lloyd 
W. R. Robinson, Esq. A. 
Miss Marryat «so«essA. 
Mrs. Mitford..seseesesA. 
Miss Parker -+++++++-0A. 
The Rev. Sit Samuel 
Jerveie. At. seeeeeee 
Sand jon oa 
lanby, oA. 

Lieut. Riddle, R.A. .-A- 
The Countess of Bridge- 


Tescvescccccsesss 





YY _cvccccccccccccccesA. 


se 
The Earl of Rosebery A. 
Miss Beaumont 7. 








—— OO Om 
- 
SR Sete me 


ugh . ee 
Lady H. Ash ham A. 
Lady E. Ashburnham A. 
The Duke of Rutland A. 
Samuel G. Smith, Esq. A. 
Messrs. John Broadwood 





- 
———S eet wee NORD 


———S met BORD BORD 


—— eS 


Sir John Piri ee 
Col. C. Wyndham, M.P. 
The en. Mrs. Tolle- 


MAChE «eeseccesereesA, 
Tee Marquis of Ailes- 


- oveeeeA. 


A 
A. 
A. 


vy ] Esq. A. 

Viscount Sidney ......A. 
a merville «-.++A. 

Sir Robert Fitzwygram, 


ATC. coveccccevecoeesA, 


W.Byham Martin, 


wee ee 
wee ee 
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This Charity was founded in 1816, under the patronage 
of their late Majesties George IV. and William IV., and 
their late Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York and Kent. 
Since its establishment upwards of 12,700 patients, includ- 
ing artisans, domestic servants, distressed foreigners, sol- 
diers, sailors, and many of the police, have been cured or 
relieved. 

Above 180 patients frequently attend the Dispensary in a 
single day, and while the poor are thus benefitted, the public 
derive great advantages from the opportunities afforded, on 
a large scale, for the introduction of new modes of treat- 
ment tending to the improvement of aural surgery. 

Subscriptions received at the banking houses of Messrs. 
Robarts, Curtis & Co. Lombard-street ; Coutts & Co. Strand; 
and Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross; W. Cobbe, Esq., 
Treasurer; H.8. Smyth, Esq., at the Dispensary; and by 
J. Harrison Curtis, Esq., Surgeon to the Institution, 2, Soho- 


square. 
HENRY S. SMYTH, Sec. 
Royal Dispensary, Oct. 4, 1843, 





NFIRMARY for FISTULA, and other 
DISEASES of the RECTUM, 38, CHARTERHOUSE- 
SguARE, LonpDon. 
President—The Right Hon. JOHN HUMPHERY, M.P. Lord Mayor. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Right Hon. Earl Digby. 
The Lord Chief Justice Denman. 
The Lord Chief Justice Tindal. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. L. Lushington, 


Sir Chepmen Marshall, Alderman, 
General Pereira. 
W. T. Copeland, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq. Alderman. 
Samuel! Wilson, Esq. Alderman. 
David Barclay, Esq. M.P. 
John Deacon, Esq. 
.C.B. Henry Hoare, Esq. 
Major-General Sir H. Maclean, | Lewis Loyd, Esq. 

.C.B. | John Masterman, Esq. M.P. 
Sir John Pirie, Bart. Alderman. | Thomas Gage Sebright, Esq. 


Treasurer—JOHN HOWELL, Esq., 9, Regent-street, and Rutland- 
te. 
Surgeon—FREDERICK SALMON, M.R.C.S., 12, Old Broad-street. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

ON this the Seventh Anniversary of the foundation of the 
Infirmary, your Committee, in the discharge of the trust 
reposed in them, are impressed with an earnest desire that 
the Public should be made acquainted (so far at least as 
they can be, within the brief limits of an Annual Report), 
with the nature of its objects and the extent of its useful- 
ness: for they are well assured of- two truths—first, that in 
proportion as the Charity becomes more generally known, 
its revenues cannot fail to be greatly increased ; secondly, 
that as the sphere of its operations is enlarged, so one wide 
field of misery and disease must, of a certainty, be narrowed 
and reduced. 

The sufferings to which the Institution extends its healing 
hand, affect their victims with an unusual degree of mental 
and physical depression. It is a lamentable fact, which 
every day’s experience verifies, that those who labour under 
these distressing diseases, frequently conceal their affliction, 
even from their dearest friends, until their disorders, which, 
if treated in an earlier stage, might have admitted of a safe 
and certain cure, have progressed to lingering wretchedness, 
tefminating only in the grave. Neither is this false sensi- 
bility confined by any means to the wealthier portions of 
society; on the contrary, its prevalence among the poor 
engenders on their parts an insuperable repugnance to seek 
relief at our general Public Hospitals. And it is no detrac- 
tion from the merits of those excellent Institutions, to say, 
that amidst the many more obtrusive shapes of human suf- 
fering and agony constantly seeking a refuge within their 
walls, sufficient attention can scarcely be bestowed on slow 
and shrinking ills like these, which have often been the 
chronic growth of years, and are frequently in their cure 
the tardy work of months. 

It was to remedy this serious defect, to afford to the Poor 
afflicted with such diseases an Asylum which, in its name 
and in its plain pretensions, should invite their confidence, 
until then too commonly bestowed on ignorant empiries, 
who at once despoiled them of their hard earnings, and, by 
unskilful treatment, robbed them of their chances of re- 
covery; it was to do thus much to the extent of its then 
most feeble means, that in the year 1835, this Institution 
was founded in one small incommodious chamber. Since 
that period, Two Thousand One Hundred and Fifty-four 
Poor have sought relief. Barely four years ago, the present 
Establish t taining fourteen beds, was opened; yet 
in this brief space, Seven Hundred Patients, all requiring 
Operative Surgery, have been received; and your Com- 
mittee have the heartfelt satisfaction of adding, that in no 
instance, out of this great amount, has any fatal conse- 
quence ensued. 

That all this relief has been afforded, and all this good 
accomplished, with the utmost regard to economy and pru- 
dence in the management of the Charity, is sufficiently 
shown by the average amount of its annual expenditure, 
which has been less than Seven Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 
That the Infirmary solicits investigation and inquiry, is 
manifest from its practice being freely open to all Members 
of the Medical Profession, That no undue influence is, or 
can be, exercised in the admission of Patients, is evidenced 
by the fact, that suffering and necessity are the only cre- 
dentials an applicant need prefer. That its worth is grate- 
fully and deeply felt by those who have experienced the 
benefits it affords, is proved in a very marked and striking 
manner, by the existence of an Auxiliary Society, founded, 
and entirely supported, by those who have been relieved. 

Your Committee venture to express a hope, that the ex- 
ample furnished in this noble and affecting mark of sym- 
pathy felt by the poor for the afflictions of their fellow crea- 
tures, will not be lost upon the rich. They trust that when 
they appeal, as they now do, to all who have any cause for 
bearing grateful hearts within their breasts, to lend some 
aid towards extending the blessings of this Infirmary to 
hundreds, whom it is unable to admit for want of room, 
and unable to assist for want of funds, they will not make 
appeal in vain. 

The Judge upon the bench, the Advocate in his court of 





justice, the Legislator in parliament, the Scholar in his study, 


the Painter at his easel, the Clerk at his desk, the Shoe- 
maker at his last, the Weaver at his loom, the poor young 
Sempstress in her many hours of daily labour, and her scanty 
share of rest, all in their turn are liable to be stricken down 
by these diseases, which have no fixed place in the great 
social scale, but are the common lot of all, though aggra- 
vated to an immense extent by poverty and want. Let no 
man sitting in a high place, say, “‘ these are the unseemly 
visitations of the poor, and I am safe,” for every day’s ex- 
perience shows that costly apparel covers such miseries quite 
as often as the humblest clothing. Neither let the subject 
be dismissed as unsuitable for conversation, since Heaven, 
for its own wise purposes, inflicts these evils every hour, 
where no intemperance or vice has called them into being. 
We shall do well to remember, that the great Teacher of 
charity and benevolence did not disdain to lay his pure right 
hand upon the foulest leprosy, but sought it out and healed 
it. The Pharisee thanked God that he was not like unto 
other men, but men of a better leaven thank Him that they 
are, and that they know they are; and they do not turn 





away with a nice delicacy from an affliction us eee 
brook to hear named to-day, but which they por fom 
to bear in all its bitterness to-morrow. 


Donations and Subscriptions before announced, 6022. 17s, 6g, 
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The following form of Bequest is recommende: 


- 7 ae d to those 
charitable individuals who may feel disposed t assis 
Infirmary by Will:— = . f the 


“TI give and bequeath out of such part my persona 
Estate as may lawfully be applied for that wh ET sum A 
£ to the ‘INFIRMARY FOR 1HE RELIEF oF THE Poor 
AFFLICTED WITH FisTULA, AND OTHER Diseases oF THE 
Rectum,’ established in London, which sum shall be Sor the 
use and benefit of the said Infirmary: and the receipt of the 
person who shall be Treasurer thereof at the time when the 
above Legacy is paid, shall be a good discharge to my Executors 
Sor the same.” 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer: 
at the Banking Houses of Jones, Loyd & Co.; Barnard 
Dimsdale & Co.; and Messrs. Ransom, Pall Mali Rast: by 
the Collector, Mr. W. H. Harben, 20, Great Marlborough. 
street; or by the Honorary Secretary, W. B. OGDEN, 

8, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 


PRESERVATION OF PLANTS. 
UMPHREYS’S COMPOUND to Promote 


a the Beauty and Preservation of Plants. A few grainy 
dissolved in water, at intervals, are effective. Applicable to alj 
Greenhouse Plants, to Hyacinths, and other bulbs i 
valuable exotics are so strengthened, that they may pre- 
served without a greenhouse.—Sold in bottles, Is. 9d. each, by 
the leading Chemists and Seedsraen in Town and Country, 
Wholesale Agents, DAVY, MACKMURDO & Co., 100, Upper 
Thames-street, London. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTionEErs 

AND ComMIssiION Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES.—Particular attention given to Sales of New and Old 
Books, Lamp Engravings, ana Fane Goode j aise say other 
escription of Merchandize. Refer to Jobn } » 
London ; Goddard & Hill, Birmingham. amaaaien 


Just published, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s 
BOssaNGE, BARTHES & LOWELL'S 
_ GENERAL CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 183, 

This Catalogue contains all the best productions of French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature of the last century, and is the 
only one of any importance that has appeared in England for 
many years. 

The prices have heen marked generally at the rate of shillin 
for francs, for modern French works. ith r ‘on 
hand Books, their rarity, condition, and circumstances attend- 
ing their purchase, preclude the same plan from being followed; 
but, in every instance, the most reasonable prices have been 
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xed. 

For the convenience of Teachers and heads of families, the 
elementary part may be had separate, price 2s. 

*,* Itis p that this Catalogue will be found useful to 
public libraries, and literary institutions, as it contains a copious 
index, and a detailed notice of the nsactions of many cele- 
brated Learned Societies of Europe, and all the most important 
Works now publishing under the sanction of the French Govern- 
ment, and of various Antiquarian and Historical Societies of 
that country. 14, Great Marlborough-street. 


This day is published, in ae d4to. with 17 Plates and 38Wood- 
cuts, price 25s. 

PROPORTION, or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 

CIPLE of BEAUTY, ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY, De- 


corative Painter to the Queen nburgh. 
‘ina Lately the aiasea’ by the same Author, 








I. 

The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form. In 1 vol. royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and 
Woodcuts. Price 15s. 

Il. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
grams, 8vo. ice 7s. el 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
London. 





Lately published, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, é 

( : UY’S POCKET CYCLOPEDIA; an Epi- 

tome of Universal Knowledge, designed for Young Per- 

sons in general, containing Useful Information on numerous 
Subjects necessary to be know. L ms Persons. 


y sUY, , 
Aut f the ‘ tion Book,’ * School Geography,’ &c. 
llth waitin? A. My and illustrated with numerous Woodents. 
London: Longman & Co. ; Baldwin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Cradock & Co,; Sherwood & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman; 
Smith, Elder & ‘Co.; L. Booth; J. Van Voorst; and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. AND INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT, BY MR. B. H. SMART, viz.: h 
Qasae ants READINGS; being the 
Chronicle Plays r ged for impr t in History, 
and Exercise in Elocution. 6s. cloth, Joth 
Accidence and Principles of Grammar. 4s. clo 7 
Accidence alone, 1s. The basis of these is new and meee = | 7 
Practice of Elocution. 4th edition, augmented by 
an Outline Course of English Poetry._5s.cloth. | 
Walker Remodelled. An English Dictionary on 
a classifying plan, adapted to the present age. 8¥0» 15s. 5 
smaller edition, 7s. 6d. 
site Also, by the same Author, 3 he 
Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics a4 
Investigation of the true relation of Language to Though 
of Grammar, ic, and Rhetoric to each other. 8vo. 12s. . 


Theory of Elocution, with Aids for Reading the 
— 1+ pivingtons; Longmans; Cadell, &c. 
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hey cannot YOR FRENCH CLASSES. ' 
be doomed hlished, price 5s. bound. a New Edition o 
eT’ Ss FRENCH RECUELIL, 
ieee r 
oat 17a 6d revised Teacher of the "French Languag: 
ra the ' Bradfate, and ‘Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Duncan 
adver. im, London. 
& Malco 
Lately published, price 3s. 
S30 DAM’S LATIN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
7 be ° a New Edition, ARAMA TTS oe 
wee 7 the High School of Edinburgh. 
Sii° ons ofthe Master: 9 bh; Simphin, Marshall & Co., Whit- 
my : . : Bredfute: Hoan & Malcolmn, London. i 
ane 1 lo id., a New Edition of 
oad, Just published, price 2s. 6d., a Ne i 
me ho yMOCK’S OVID, with _Engiish Notes, and 
2d to those a Copious Index of Prope 
‘ Bell & Br: Mate, and Oliver & Boyd. 
) assist the Bdinbureh eeu? Simpkin, 3 Mars! a 0. ’ 
whom ma 
‘y personal ock’s Czesar, with Notes and Index, 4s. bd. 
» the sum of 9, _——— Virgil, do. 3s. 6d. bd. 
Rt. 3. ——— Latin Rudiments, 12mo. 2s. bound. 
THE 
1 be for the 4, ————- Livy, First Five Books, new edition, 
ceipt of the with Notes and Index, by W. M. Gunn, 4s. 6d. bound. 
le when the 
Lately published, in 1 large volume 8vo. price 15s. 
prt SYSTEM of PRACTICAL MATHE- 
A MATICS containing Elements of Algebra and Geometry, 
ae Mensuration, ——— § Gunnery, Navigation, Plane and Sphe- 
nail Trigor ometr: c., and a Collection of Accurate 
1 East ; ~ Genotype Tables for pie ue of achools andy and Students. 
sihoreag 4th edition, im reved and dena ato. Mi 
fute. 0., Simpkin, Mar- 
7 Poultry. be Bred Ley tae London : of whem may be 
— had the following Works by Mr. Davidson 
1, A Key to the System of Practical Mathematics, 
Promote rice 1s. boards. ; 
ical 9, Arithmetic Modernized ; or, a Complete System 
= -i-e~ flodern_ Practice ; to which is an- 
its use of arithmetic. otened to Modern Practice; to which is an 
ay be pre. pexed & f Mental Arithmetic. 7th edition, price 3s. 6d. 
- gach, by 3. Key to Arithmetic Modernized, price 4s. bound. 
"100, Uppet 4, The Young Arithmetician’s Guide ; being an 
eu Introductory, C Jourse of Practical Arithmetic. oth edition, 
price 1s . 3d. bound. . bat y 
+ 5. Key to the Young Arithmetician’s Guide, 
ew and Old as. bound, 
ony other 6. The Young Mental Calculator’s Guide, price 6d. 
HE following POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 
ice a . are Edited by Dr. CARSON, Rector of the High School, 
WELL'S Edinburgh : 
KS for 1843, 1, C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ; ad fidem optimorum 
of French, ita. 1 vol 8 ce 9 uu trated 
and is the esemplariu’ m recensi volume vo. pri e a ustrate 
England for with txcellent Maps of Ancient Britain and Germa 
2, Mair’s Introduction, a New Edition, with 
+ — Observations by Dr. Carson; to which are added Voca- 
A}. attend - =< the W = $ occurring mothe the Exercises, and also of 
¢ fol ed; theProper Names. 12mo. price 3s. boun: 
have been §. Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, 
md Syntax of the Latin Langua e adapted to the method of 
amilies, the Ruddiman'’s Rudiments. A New Edition, revised and corrected 
nd useful to oat wal Notes, by Dr. Carson, and a Vocabulary. 18mo. 
8 a Copious Merk Boudfute, Edinbargh ; Simokin. Marshall & Co., Whit- 
beat o. tater & Co., and Duncan & Malcolm, London. 
rch Co nb ma Of whom may be had, 
Societies of ae to Mair’s Introduction. By W. Muirhead. 
price 3s. bound. 
nd 38Wood- Key to Grammatical Exercises. By W. Duncan, 
‘ RC.P. 12mo. price 2s. bound. 
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abeba *§ ECTES of SHELLS. 
By S. , RAN SY BE a ’ 

pring e edition 

WOOD'S Retening Wa pees. of ateorpress, arming the ard edition of 
edition are arenes in the a ®t order, and, when 
inated. will fe @ most complete work on the subject 
hitherto’ y= every shell being go described and 
ures are already en; wad about 1500 new 
Stelle will be be added, 5 plates of which, “cootainiog = tigures, 
will be ready in November or early in he price of 
Se notes will ao ons gece m, Comy 8vo. accurately, aioe or 
in; 0 and 2s. 6d. plain, royal 8vo. 
Theron of the tt will: lou publis hed as soon as they can be 


eneraved.. 
Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


jay is publish 
THE CHRISTIAN” TEACHER, No. XXII, 
Price Twa! Shillings and "Sixpence. 


W SERIES, 
Arr. 1. Mocenlay’ 's Essa: oe. 
Turner's Lives o' Smulncnt Unitarians. 
ML The Allotment System 
Vv: Sacred a 
¥. The d 


bl 
VI. The Asem rch. 
VIL. Religious Intelligence: — ‘The American Unitarian 
Saocition — he British and Foreign Unitarian 
Vill. The Christion “Teacher. 
London ; John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 
DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 
In! vol. 8v0. price 8s. the ya ction, illustrated by coloured 


ee CURABLE, and the manner 
eA ty Nature as well as Remedial Art operates in effect- 
ss in Cases of Consumption, explained and 
iatrated by 1 paperene remarhable and interesting Cases. 

= hay ANCIS H. RAMADGE., M.D. 

Fellow of the College of Physicians, &c. 
thor’s treatment is so simple, so accordant with 
Mywological an and pathological laws. so free from charlatanism 
for} .iMaginative dreams, that | not only feel a high predilection 
mi can think it worthy my be pa no ae yd ° the feagestial 
¢ brethren." — Preface 
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Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE PAPAL and HIERARCHICAL 


SYSTEMS COMPARED WITH THE RELIGION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


“A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land : 
the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and m y people love to have it so; and what will ye do 
in the end thereof 7 ?"—Gen. ¥. 30-31. 


“In this volume the religion of the New Testament i is s finely 
contrasted with and its te re now 
manifesting themselves in the Episcopal churches of England 

and America. The author enters upon the discussion in the 
liberal spirit of an enlightened Christian. He is altogether free 
from polemical bitterness, and far superior to the arts of sophis- 
try. He makes error hideous by the simple exhibition of its 
characteristic features, and truth lovely by displaying it in = 
own light. * * The chapters ‘On Divine Worship’ and ‘*O 

the Christian Ministry,’ disclose views at once scriptural on 
spiritual. If we do not go the whole length with our Priends 
riends 





brother, who app pears to be a member of the Society of 
y 


we can scarcely be said to differ from him. His spirit is the 
spirit of truth, and if he errs. it is on the side nearest the truth, 
and more in accordance e with the genius of the New Testament 
than tendencies that lead in the opposite direction. * * We 

have read with inexercesile satisfaction the concluding chap 
tor, *On the Cardinal Doctrines of Justification and Sanctifica- 
tion.’ So clear and scriptural are the views put forth, and so truly 
Protestant, that the author, by writing and publishing it, has 
conferred an inestimable benefit, and at a most seasonable a 
upon the Christian church.’ *_ Evangelical Magazine, Aug. .843. 


“We have long wished to see some enlightened and gifted 
member of the Society of Friends fairly attacking the Puseyite 
heresy; for we know that in this case an attack would be made, 
not on ‘the details, but on the principles, of that insidious system. 
Our wish has now been realized, for this able work must be 
the production of either a bona fide member of that estimable 
body, or of a person holding their sentiments. It is able, argu- 
mentative. eloquent. and in most particulars conclusive. We cor- 
dially thank the author, whoever he may be, for so valuable an 
addition to our Christian literature, and bope that all denomi- 
nations will benefit by his labours.""—Christian Examiner, April. 

“The Author, whoever he may be, is an admirable writer. 
He seems not only to hold correct opinions, but possesses great 
facility in giving them forcible, lucid, and mild expressions: 
widely, too, as he may differ from others, his charity is unlimited 
for all—he is no sectarian in spirit.’"— British Friend. 


“In contrasting the principal features which mark the views 
and practice of the Church of Rome with those which we helieve 
to be inherent in pure Christianity. our author has produced an 
exceedingly able and eloquently-written volume; which, whilst 
it unfolds, in glowing and vigorous language, the objectionable 
features of the hierarchical system, does not exhibit the least 
appearance of jealousy or of ill-will towards any denomination 
of Christians.” — British Friend of India Magazine, June, 1843. 

**In the volume before us. the Papal and Hierarchical System 
is compared, or, more correctly speaking. contrasted. with the 
Religion of the New Testament. The qualifications of the writer 
for the task he wndestehes are eminently those which such a 
task requires. A calm mnper, © charitable heart, a thorough 
appreciation of the spirituall ty of the Christian dispensation, 
are the moral characteristics which every page he has written 
proves to be his. Allied with these higher attributes, he exhibits 
peculiar intellectual aptitade for handling such a theme—clear- 
ness of perception. masculine powers of thought. a perfect sub- 
jection of his imagination to his reason, and a strong. homely, 
vigorous common sense, which brushes away fallacies. as if they 
were but cobwebs. * The book breathes throughout a spirit 
of elev meee piety. * * We heartily commend it as a season- 
able and able discussion of a subject which will, ere long, com- 
mand the rapt attention of the civilized world.””—Nonconformist, 
Sept. 6, 1843. 


Cheap Edition of Dymond’s Essays. 
Complete in | vol. at 3s. 6d., originally published in 2 vols. at 21s. 
The Seventh Thousand of this Edition. 

of 


ESSAYS on the PRINCIPLES 


MORALITY, and on the Private end olitical Rights and Ob- 
ligations of Mankind. By JONATH. DYMOND, Author of 
* An Enquiry into the Accordancy of Awe with the Principles 
of Christianity,’ &c. 

In this work will be found some clear views on the 
questions of the day—the Education of the People, and the 
nexion between Church and State. 


Price 1s. 


ESSAY on the ACCORDANCY of 
WAR with the SRINCciPtes of CHRISTIANITY. By JONA- 
THAN DYMO 

“No one can ie to overthrow the reasoning of Dymond 
without denying the truth of the book (the Bible) from which 
he deduces his arguments.” 


pular 
Con- 


Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections, price 4s. 6d. 


THE WATER CURE. By E. 8%. 
ABDY. A.M.. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Author 
of ‘A Journal, &c. in the United States 

“ Por the best exposition of the rinciples of Hydropathy, as 
well as a most interesting record of f facts illustrating its effects, 
see Mr. Abdy’s able b: 


Price 6d. 


THE WATER CURE: “Its Safety 


and Rationality.”” By A. COURTNEY, Surgeon, R.N. 
Eleventh Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 


MERCY TO THE CHIEF OF SIN- 
NERS: a Narrative. By the Rev. W. BLOOD, A.M. 


“* We have read the above narrative with the greatest pleasure. 
Its style and object are of the same class with the well-known 
tract of the *‘ Dairyman's Danghter,’ having the advantage of 
pelng more striking, and less diffuse ; and thereby better calcu- 
luted to win its ner among those disinclined to read religious 
publications. While it rivets the attention, it pours into the 
cand a stream of sacred truth. drawn from the pure fountain of 

he Word of Life. While it illustrates, it corroborates by fact 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, and thus ¢ reates a thirst 
to possess and peruse that divinely-inspired volume.” 

New York Observer. 





Elegantly bound in silk, price 2s. 6d.; or with the German, 3s. 


THE PASTOR'S LEGACY ; or, De- 


votional Fragments: from the German of Lavater. 
“ This is an exquisite little gem.’’—Christian Examiner. 


London: Cuas. Giptn, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





This day, price 6s. 
THE EDINBURGH 


EDICAL and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. CLVII.. OCTOBER, 1 
tions from, Dr. Craigie—Dr., T. B * Peacock Prof. <Carisisone— 
Mr. T.W. Jones—Dr. A. J. Hannay—Dr. H. Lonsdale—J. Tho 
son, me Alexander Watson—Dr. Thomas Stratton—Dr. 
Henry M‘Cormack— |. H. Bennet—and Dr, James Stark. 
» rbe Number embraces Reviews of several important now 
ic » and an end Digest of Medical Inte 
enc 


promy & Charles Black, Edinb ; Longman & Co. London. 


This day, 8vo. price 16s. 6d. cloth lettered, with numerous 
co OT Plates, 
UY’Ss 


HOSPITAL’ REPORTS, 
Also the Patios OCTOBER: Patan 9s. 6d. 


w Series. Vo 

It is proposed in this Series to devote a large portion of each 
Number to Reports of the most interesting cases occurring within 
the Hospital, illustrated by plates. These cases will be c ae 
so as to present the history of any particular disease as it has 
sopuerest in the Hospital. To be continued in half-yearly Parts, 
price 6s. 

The Fost Series is complete in Seven Volumes. 
Hig 32, Fleet-street, London 


Guy's Hospital’ Pharmacopeia, price 4s. 6d. 


JLEMENTS of the GENERAL and MINUTE 
NATOMY of MAN and the MAMMALIA. Chiefly 
after original R By F. GERBER, Prosector i —— the 

palvereny of To which is added an v7 pendix com 
rk Researches on the pustomy of Blood. c eit emp 

ruse Fluid, Tubercle, &c. By GEOnce GULLIV 
In 1 vol. 8vo. text, and an atlas of 34 plates, 2 
= L. Aldous. 2 vols. 8vo., 1842, cloth boards, 24s. 

Elements of Chemistry, including the Application 
of the Science in the Arts. By Thomas Graham, F.R.SS. L. & E., 
Prof. of Chemistry in the University College, London. i thick 
vol. 8vo. illustrated with Woodcuts, cloth boards, 1842, 1/, 6s. 
Part VI. and last, containing Organic Chemistry, 8vo. 9s. 

Atlas Illustrative of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body. By J. Cruveilhier, Professor of Aaeng "4 the Facult 
of Medicine, Paris. Drawn from Nature by KE. Beau, wit! 
Description by M. G. Bonamy, 

‘his Atlas will consist alta ether of 200 Plates, small 4to., and 
is published in Numbers, e containing 4 Plates with Descrip- 
sens, to be continued Monthly ant the complencen. Price 

2s, 6d. plain; coloured, 5s. (Parts 1. to XV. are o 

Extract from a letter of Professor C rureilhier to A. Sumive, dated 

Paris, June 
“ Je déclare que les Planches sont extrémement remarquables 
par leur exactitude, et par les soins avec lesquelles elles sont 
exécutées. Je me propose d'y renvoyer toujours dans (la 2me 
édition de) mon Anatomie descriptive!" 
(Signed) J. CRUVRILBIER. 

Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. By Robert 
E. Grant, M.D. F.R L. & E., Prof. of Comparative Anatomy 
in the Universit Gallene, London." 8vo. illustrated with 148 
Woodents. London, 18%5—41. In boards, 1.8%. Part Vil. with 
title-page, just out, 1s. 

Principles of Surgery. By James Sy me, Prof. of 
Clinical Surgery to the University of Edinb and S 
to the Queen. 3rd edition, much enlarged, and illustrated with 
4 tates on India paper, and 64 Woodcuts in the text, 1 vol. 8vo. 




















_ Obstetricee. A series of 60 Plates, illus- 
trative of the Art and Science of Midwifery, in all its Branches. 
By A. L. Moreau, Professor of Midwifery to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Paris. Edited, with Practical Remarks, by J. 8. Streeter, 
M.R.C.S. Complete in Ten Parts, 60 Plates, with Descriptions, 
in ig —- folio. London, 1841. Plain, 3/. 3s. ; coloured, 6/. 6s. 

Mr. Bailliére’s NEW CATALOGUE of FRENCH and 
GERMAN SCIENTIFIC WORKS will be ready on the ist of 
November, and will be given gratis. 
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Newspaper of Rural Economy and General — 
cultural Part edited by Professor LINDLEY. 
stamped to go free by post. Published every Saturda 

The very extensive sale of the® Gardeners’ Chronicle, ‘amongst 
the higher classes of society, makes it an especially valuable 
channel for all Advertisements which are addressed to the in- 
telligent and wealthy. Another advantage is, that the work 
from its nature is one not only of fi reference but permanent 
value, so that Adverti ly under the eye of 
the Subscribers 

To enable ail to avail themselves of the columns of the 
* Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ the scale of Charges has been fixed as 
low as possible. 
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The ow d 
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NEW ‘WORKS 
PRINTED for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UppeER GOWER-STREET; 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


New Edition of Liebig’s Agricultural 
Chemis 


Now ready, 3rd edition, vevieed, ong partly re-written, 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHEMISTRY 


1N ITS APPLICATIONS TO 


AGRICULTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Justus Lresia, M.D. Ph.D. F.RS. 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, 
Batted | from the Manuscript of the Author, 
YON PLAYFAIR, Ph. D. 


New Work by Professor ces 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. 4s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND 
AGRICULTURE. 

By Justus Lresic, M.D. 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 


Edited by JOHN GARDNER, M.D., Member of the Chemical 
Society. 


Now ready, Part I. (on Gas Illumination), price 2s. 6d. of 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


IN MANUFACTURES, ARTS, AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Edited by E. A. ParNELL, 
Author of ‘ Elements of Chemical Analysis 
Late Assistant Coeunient Lecturer in the Medical *sthool of 
t. Thomas's Hospita 
With numerous Wood Engravings, and other Illustrations. 
‘o be continued in Monthly Parts, each 2s. 6c. 

Among the subjects which will be introduced in ‘ie earlier 
numbers are— 

Gas Illumination. Coffee, Nag and Chocolate. 
General Principles of the Arts | Caontchou 

rd ‘aun and Calico-Print- | Borax. 

Preservation of Wood. 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. Zine. 
ndigo. | Bichromate of Potash. 

The articles on Dyeing and Calico- printing, and Dyeing Ma- 
terials, will be illustrated with specimens of dyed and printed 
cottons, and those on Pigments, when practicable and necessary, 
with examples of the tints of such as are not commonly known, 
*,,* A Prospectus may be had of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 


New Edition, by Dr. Sharpey and Mr. Quain. 
1 vol. 8vo., illustrated by very numerous En ravip s on Wood, 
many for the first time contained in t ition, 


DR. QUAIN’S 
ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, 


Firtu Epition. 
Edited by RICHARD QUAIN, Professor of Anatomy, 
And Willan SHARPEY, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Faysiotosy in | in University Colle e, London. 
rst Half of the Volume, cloth lettered, will be 
published Pearly i in October. 


New Classical Dictionary. 
Now ready, Part IV., price 4s., of 


A DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


By various Contributors. 
Edited by Witt1am Situ, Ph. D. 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 
‘o be continued in gem Parts, and to form two 8vo. vols. 
Engravings on Wood. 

“There 1s no eed’ of Cg ay any formal eulogium on 
this new y Classical Dictionary, for, in fact, it is the only one with 
any pretensions to the name in our language; and, as such, it 
must form part of the library of every stu ent who desires to 
become acquainted with the mind of antiquity.""— Atheneum, 


Lexicon to Z:schylus. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s, cloth, 


A LEXICON TO ASCHYLUS, 


Containing a Critical Explanation of the more difficult 
Passages in the Seven Tragedies. 
By the Rev. Wittram Linwoopn, M.A. M.R.AS, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
“* We are surprised we have not had, before now, a Lexicon to 
Hechylus, The Lexicon of Wellauer i is hardly anything more 
han an Index, and rarely gives an explanation of passages. 
T he very recent publication of Mr. Linwood's Lexicon has not 
enabled vs to examine it with that attention we could have 
wished; but we have referred to it in several cases, and have 
found his remarks characterized by good sense and sound 
scholarsh ip. We have much pleasure in recommending the 
work to the notice of Students, who will derive very great 
assistance from it in the study of A‘schylus. Three In exes 
are given at the end of the work; one, of the most important 
various readings; a second, of the more difficult passages, of 
which a fall explanation is given in the Lexicon ; and a third, of 
some of the words and syntactical usages explained in the 
work,” —Classical Museum, No, 1, 








B OOoKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 





1. 
Lord Jeffrey. 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 


TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 4 vols. 8vo. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 


WORKS; containing the Author’s recent Introductions and 
Notes. Complete i in 1 vol. uniform with yron’s Poems. 
Medium 8vo. with a new Portrait, by Geatee Richmond, en- 
graved in the line manner; and a View of Sloperton Cottage, 
the Residence of the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 21s, cloth. 


Ill. 


A PICTORIAL TOUR in the MEDI- 


TERRANEAN; comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia 

inor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, ubia, Greece, jonian 
Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. ALLAN. |, Member of 
the Athenian Aoneagen Society, = bs the Egyptian So- 
ciety of Cairo. Imp, 4to. with uowards of 2 hae ographed 
Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings. 3é. 3s. cloth 


1v. 
Capt. Marryat’s New Work. 


NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in California, Sonora, 
and Western Texas. Written by CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

Vv. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW 
and CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; 
being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations ; with Indexes, a List of the Proper 
Lame and their Occurrences, &c. &e. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 

.; large paper, 4l. l4s. 6d. On Monday nezt. 
wae A Prospectus, illustrating the plan by extracts, may be 
had, Gratis, on application. 


VI. 
New Edition of Ure’s Dictionary. 
DR. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; contalaing aclear Exposition 


f their Principles and Practice. A w Edition, correcte 
hn. hg 8vo. with 1,241 Wood Rasnerions, 50s, cloth. 


Vil. 
A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY; 


cquastaing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguer- 


otype. Compiled from Communications by » Doquetze 
aed prege, and other Eminent Men of Science. | By N. P. 
LEREBOURS, eee to the Observatory, Paris, &c. Trans- 
lated by J. EGERTON, Post 8vo. with Plate of Apparatus, 
7s. 6d. cloth. meet 


Vill. 


LECTURESon POLARIZED LIGHT, 


delivered before the Pharmaceutical ay and in Ny Me- 
dical School of the London f illu above 
50 Woodcuts, 5s.6d. cloth. Ready. 





1X. 


TAXIDERMY ; or, the Art of Collect- 


ing, sear Af and Mounting Ob, eee of of Notasel History, for 
the use of Museums and Travel R. LEE, (for. 
mecly Mrs. 'T. E. Bowditch,) = ° ae of Cuvier,’ 

6th -™ a corrected. improved, and modernised. Fcap. 
a illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 


THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ; 


containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading | Varieties 
of Roses, regularly classed in their respective families ; their 
History and Mode of Culture. By - VERS, Jun. 3rd edi- 
tion, corrected and improved. 8vo. 


xt. 


THE APPLICATION of GEOLOGY 


to AGRICULTURE, and tothe Improvement and Valuation of 
Land; with the Nature and Properties of Soils. and the Prin- 
ciples. of Cultivation. By NICHOLAS WHITLEY, Land Sur- 


veyor. 
xl. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on OR- 


GANIC DISEASES of the UTERUS; being the Prize Essay, to 
which the Medical Society of London ‘awarded the Fothe illian 
Gold Medal for 1843. By JOHN C. W. LEVER, M.D. M. 
Assistant Accoucheur at Guy's Hospital, and one of the = 
turers on Midwifery at that Institution. 8vo. 


XII. 


THE ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


of the GREEK _ LANGUAGE. By DR. RAPHAELL KU HWER. 
Co-rector_of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated by J. 
MILLARD. "st. John’ sC ‘ollege, Cambridge, late Second Classical 
Master at Mill Hill Grammar School. 8vo. 


xIV. 


THUCYDIDES HISTORY of the 


PELOPONNESIAN WAR. A new Recension of the Te&t; with 
a carefully amended Punctuation: and copious Notes, Critical, 
Failel ical, and Explanatory. With full Indices, both of 

Gree’ ords and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in 
the Notes. Illustrated by ma Pe and pars mostly taken from 
actual Survey. By the Rev. S MFIELD; D.D. F.S.A. 
The Second and Concluding iat —. 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


LECTURES ON THE 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 4 


PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, London, y THOM 
WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the R 
and Physician to the Middlesex aogal Callens oP io 





TABLES of CHEMICAL EQUIVA. 
Lens, pare, MEASURES, & By RANDE, 
Five To tenn & ~ Sg hei the Royal ination 


By the same Author, 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 8yo. 339, 
DICTIONARY of MATERIA ME. 


DICA and PHARMACY. &vo. 15s. 





Octavo, 4s., the SECOND NUMBER of THE 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM.— Contents: 


Remarks on the Documents in the De Corona of Demosthenes, 
By Francis W. Newman—A Memoir illustrative of the G 

~AY - Aun Pot of fonsuwen. Ww. ine Ainsworth. 

art 1.—Certain Points in the Chrono of —— 
trated from Niebubr’s Kleine Schrifien and Dab Dahblman: a iim 
By the Rev. R. Scott, A.M.—On Aristotle's Definition of Tra. 
gedy. By omas ta oe Lo on the Capture of Troy— 
gessevatians on the Xanthian Marbles. By Sir Edmund 
Bart M.—On a so-called Monument of Sesostris, in Asia 
= “By Dr. Schmitz—On Mr. Frere’s Translations of 
j= et ROE of recent Publications — Miscellanies— 
pmecary and University Intelligence—Lists of recent Publics. 
tions. 





SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 
DemosTReKey, et b Eoaiich Notes, for the use of Schools. 


By the Rev. Cc. T. OSE, Head Master of the Grosvenor 
College, Bath. 5 ene anon 





EASY LESSONS on REASONING. 


Reprinted from the SaturDAY MaGazineg. [Next week, 
By the same Author, 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY 


MATTERS. 1s. 


EASY LESSONS on CHRISTIAN 


EVIDENCES. éd. 





The TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME, 4s. 6d., of The 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE. Puab- 


lished in Weekly | at Id., Monthly Parts 6d., Half- 
Yearly Volumes, 4s. 6d., and Annual Volumes at 7s. 6d, each. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS and DUTIES, 


considered with relation to their Influence on Society, and on 
her own Condition. By a WOMAN. 2 vols. post 8vo, 14, 





WOMAN'S MISSION. 


“If Women could once be made to understand their real 
mission in this world and to feel their own importance and re- 
sponsibility, a surprising change must immediately take place 
in society, giving it a higher tone and purer spirit.” 

The Eleventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 





THE 


WORLD of WATERS, or RECREA- 


TIONS in HYDROLOGY. By Miss rR M. ZORNLIN, With 
numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


Of this Series the following have been lately published :— 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; or, THE EARTH AS IT IS. By Miss R.M. 
ZORNLIN. With ‘iiiestentions. 63. 


RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By 


Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By Rev. L. TOMLINSON, M.A. With 50 IIlustrations, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. 


By T. _ Gait THs. Chemical Lecturer “8 ». Bartholomew's 








LETTERS of EMINENT PERSONS; 


selected and I Illustrated by the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILL- 


Letters, such as are written from wise men, ate, of all the 
words of men, in my judgment the best.—Bacon. 


By the same Author, 2 vols. 98. 


LIVES of the EMINENT SACRED 


E The FIRST SERIES contains an Historical Sketch of 
Sacred Poet 4 pene the Lives of the Englia lish pots Lei 
— The SECO 
M iLfoN, and brings down the Lives to that tof BISHOP P HEBER 
inclusive, 
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arate tes mente ceed cl 
REVIEWS 


--< and Recollections of the late Abraham 
a =? including a Memoir of Sir David 
Wilkie. Edited by M. T. S. Raimbach. 

Abraham Raimbach was one of the eminent 
jine-engravers of his time. His skill on copper 
has given a wide range to some of the best 
creations of English Art, and his name 

is now inseparably allied with that of Sir David 
Wilkie. By him the ‘ Rent Day’ and ‘ Distrain- 
‘se for Rent’ have been made familiar to tens 
of thousands, who have never had the good for- 
tune to get within the walls of Mulgrave Castle, 
or the rich retreat of Mr. Wells, at Redleaf. 
He was a true translator from canvas to copper 
—tonveying the character, and, more marvel- 
jous still, the warmth of the original, while he 
Ieft little to wish for but its colouring—which, 
ifhis art could have given, he would have been 
a matchless dealer in sepa ae ingenious 
maker of fac-similes; and not as he was, a true 


translator. 

The title of the book before us affords a very 
imperfect account of its actual contents. Mr. 
M. T. S. Raimbach is the editor, not the author, 
ofthe volume, and the bulk of the work is the 
Autobiography of his father—the notes and 
recollections of his own life, “written at the 
earnest and repeated request of his eldest son.”’ 
Cowley has an essay entitled, ‘Of Myself,’ and 
Hume has called his delightful little sketch of 
his own career, ‘My Own Life.’ The Apology 
of Colley Cibber, and Bishop Burnet’s History 
of his own Times, are equally definite and dis- 
tinct: the titles tell you what the books actually 
are—a Biography or Autobiography—beyond 
the possibility of a doubt or the necessity of a 

* second thought. 

It would be unfair to expect that Mr. Raim- 
bach should write as well as he engraved: not 
that he writes ill—for he writes sensibly and 
clearly. His book, however, is beset with a 
multiplicity of notes, which distract attention 
ftom the calm tenor of his story; and these not 
explanatory notes, for which there is every ex- 
cuse, but notes, actually belonging by right of 
sentiment and allusion, to the text or body of 
the book. Within one hundred pages we have 
one hundred and thirty notes. The ancients 
wrote no notes, said Cumberland, the dramatist; 
neither did Lord Clarendon, was the ready reply. 
Waiving this, we shall endeavour to weave from 
the text and its accompaniments, a memoir of 
Mr. Raimbach. 

Abraham Raimbach was born in Cecil Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, Feb. 16, 1776. His father, 
anative of Switzerland, came to England at the 
early age of twelve, and never afterwards quitted 
it, To show how limited was his use of the 
English language, his son supplies the following 
story :-— 


“T had, when a boy, exceeded my usual allowance 
of pocket-money, in the purchase of weekly periodicals, 
and had got into debt with my bookseller to the 
amount of a few shillings, but which, small as_ it 
was, I saw no immediate prospect of liquidating, 
unless by the discontinuing of my numbers. This, of 
the two, being decidedly, in my opinion, the worst 
alternative, the other was adopted, of disclosing the 
ereumstance, and making an appeal to the bounty 
of my father. The appeal was admitted ; and I was 
merely recommended not to run in debt, and never 
to defray any more expenses than were necessary. 
Of course incur was the word meant.” 

His mother’s maiden name was Butler, the 
daughter of a Warwickshire farmer, a woman 
of great gentleness and good sense. 

hen an infant, Abraham’s life was endan- 
i. by the negligence of his nurse, who let him 
from her arms out of a second floor window. 





“‘T was floated in a manner by my baby’s long 
clothes, and my fall was broken by the leads of 
the first story. The servant gin] rushed into 
the room where my mother was sitting, ex- 
claiming that she had killed the child, quitted 
the house, and was never seen by her after- 
wards. I was not,” he adds, “‘ materially hurt.” 
He was sent at an early age to Archbishop Ten- 
nison’s Library School, at St. Martin’s, where 
he had the late Charles Mathews for a school- 
fellow; but what learning he took there, or 
what he went away with, he has omitted to 
mention. A fondness for pictures and prints 
came early upon him; then a certain degree of 
readiness in the practice of drawing was ac- 
quired; so that his father, seeing both his bias 
and perseverance, at once determined upon 
making his son an artist :— 

“T do not know,” he says, “how it happened that en- 
graving was chosen as the most fitting department of 
art for me to pursue, unless it was suggested by the cle- 
verness with which I used to dig, with a cobbler’s awl, 
upon a marble, ground flat upon the pavement, the 
initial letters of my schoolfellows’ names. I rather 
wonder that this did not lead to my being made a 
seal-cutter, or carver of stone. Engraving was, how- 
ever, determined on; and, in the beginning of the 
year 1789, application was personally made by my 
father to the two most eminent men in the art, Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Heath ; the former of whom professed 
himself to be unwilling to take a pupil, as he had it in 
contemplation to go abroad (which, by the by, he 
never did) ; and the latter stated (what I believe was 
true enough) that he was already overstocked with 
pupils.” 

In this dilemma, as Sharp and Heath were 
at the head of their art, the father thought of a 
second and more novel application, and Mr. 
Heath was tried again :— 

“A day or two afterwards, my father, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, sent me to Mr. Heath, saying that 
he might perhaps take a fancy to me when he saw 
me. I did not at all relish this commission, which 
was to see Mr. Heath, and inquire whether he wanted 
a pupil. I was received with civility, or rather with 
kindness ; though he appeared evidently surprised at 
the singularity of the message, which I delivered to him 
personally, in the passage of his house, No. 42, New- 
man Street.” 

As Reynolds received the name of Joshua 
from his father in the belief that some enthu- 
siast would take a fancy to him for his name, 
so Raimbach may have received his scriptural 
designation of Abraham from the same wild and 
dreamy supposition, worthy of Lilly, or Lord 
Shaftesbury, or of Dryden, in one of his astro- 
logical moods. Heath, however, took no pecu- 
liar predilection to the name or appearance of 
the old Swiss emigrant’s son, so Abraham was 
apprenticed to another engraver of the name of 
Hall, for the usual period of seven years :— 

“T have never considered it,” he says, “ a matter 
to be regretted that the application to Sharp and 
Heath did not succeed, though their professional 
talents were doubtless greatly superior to those of 
Hall. So little is to be derived, in the acquirement 
of an art, from the skill and ability of a master, how- 
ever distinguished he may be, that the degree of his 
eminence I take to be of very small importance to the 
pupil. In my own case, I am disposed mainly to 
limit the benefits of pupilage to the constant and 
regular habits of assiduous attention, induced by ex- 
ample and enforced by authority. Almost all beyond 
the mere routine the student must seek out for him- 
self, The very best of teaching can do little more 
than indicate the means of success—the path which 
leads to distinction: it cannot convey originality, or 
the power of forming original or new combinations ; 
and without these, or some such faculties, nothing 
beyond mediocrity can result. All true excellence 
in art is, in my humble opinion, to be chiefly attri- 
buted to an early conviction of the inadequacy of all 
means of improvement, in comparison with that of 
self-acquired knowledge.” 

Hall had been the pupil of Ravenet, a French 





a, settled in England, but Hall as much 
ecli 


‘‘“. Ravenet as Raimbach has since done 
Hall. We have thus three descents of excel- 
lence from the same master. Ravenet and Hall 
had a good deal of mechanical skill at a time 
when the line-engraver’s art was at low-water 
mark in this country—indeed, at a time when 
the science and genius of engraving was looked 
upon as a trade which one articled apprentice 
was sure of acquiring as readily as another, and 
of practising with the same facility and skill. 
“T had no taste for this thing,” has been the 
remark of one of our pre-eminent living en- 
gravers; “indeed I knew nothing about the 
thing ’till I was apprenticed to it.” Fathers 
know better now-a-days—a true translator from 
Virgil must be a true poet—and he who is to 
transfer to copper the grace of a Reynolds or 
the characteristic excellence of a Wilkie, must 
work with the same feeling which inspired and 
produced the high qualities he has undertaken 
to represent in another material, or, as it were, 
in another language. 

When Raimbach went to Hall he found him 
at work upon a portrait of Sheridan, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a portrait in which “ Brins- 
ley” took more than a personal interest :— 

“T have always been disposed to reckon among 
the chiefadvantages I derived from being placed with 
Mr. Hall the opportunity it afforded me of getting 
occasionally a glimpse of men distinguished in some 
way or other by talent or notoriety. Sheridan came 
twice or thrice, once with Joseph Richardson, author 
of The Fugitive, during the engraving of his portrait ; 
and my memory dwells with pleasure to this hour on 
the recollection of his having said a few kindly and 
encouraging words to me, a boy, drawing at the time 
in the study. I was, however, most struck with what 
seemed in such a man an undue and unbecoming 
anxiety about his good looks in the portrait to be 
executed. The efflorescence in his face had been 
indicated by Sir Joshua in his picture, not, it may be 
presumed, @ bon gré on the part of Sheridan, and it 
was strongly evident that he deprecated its transfer 
to the print. I need scarcely observe that Hall set 
his mind at ease on this point ; but I could not but 
wonder that a matter that might be excused in the 
other sex should have had power to ruffle the thoughts 
of the great wit, poet, and orator, of the age.” 

The efflorescence on the face was overlooked 
by Sheridan when confined to the canvas, and 
the closet of a friend, but he was unwilling to 
go forth to the world, and on paper too, as a 
second Bardolph, though to our thinking Hall’s 
engraving is more the portrait of a depraved 
man of genius than the original on the canvas. 

Raimbach’s first work has found a place within 
the walls of the National Gallery. Our readers 
will naturally wonder at this, and smile too, 
when they know in what way. His first work 
at Hall’s was to etch the key to Copley’s Death 
of Chatham—the picture now in the National 
Gallery, where Raimbach’s explanatory key is 
hung, framed and glazed, for the special benefit 
of the curious. This reminds us of a pleasant 
story in no less a book than ‘Joe Miller.” “A 
Welshman bragging of his family, said, his 
father’s effigy was set up in Westminster Abbey : 
being asked whereabouts, he said, in*the same 
monument with Squire Thynne, for he was his 
coachman.” 

In 1796, the term of his apprenticeship was 
out, but at no promising period, it would ap- 
pear, for a young beginner who had to live by 

1is profession :— 

“ Every thing connected with the Arts, of course, at 
the lowest ebb—so low, indeed, that I remember, 
during Mr. Pitt’s administration, the members and 
associates of the Royal Academy were expressly ex- 
empted from the operation of some war-tax, then 
levied, in consideration of the abject and almost ex- 
piring state to which the fine arts had been reduced. 
I forget the name of the tax in question, but have a 
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distinct recollection of the fact stated, and, moreover, 
that it excited no feelings of dissatisfaction whatever 
in the community at large, so universally known was 
the destitute condition of the artists in general.” 

Booksellers like Cooke and Stockdale were 
then the Boydells of young beginners, so Raim- 
bach sought employment from the then patrons 
of his art. Stockdale gave him the figure of a 
Maroon chief to engrave for Bryan Edwards’s 
‘History of the Maroon War.’ The engraving 
was made and paid for, but not without some 
altercation about the price. Raimbach charged 
six guineas, while Stockdale thought two suf- 
ficient. Here is Raimbach’s note to Stockdale 
on the subject :— 

“ Sir,—I am very sorry that the note I sent to you 
yesterday should have occasioned any surprise, and I 
can assure you that I was myself much astonished 
when I understood that you expected to be asked no 
more than two guineas for the produce of three weeks’ 
labour. With respect to the suspicion you entertain 
of my having consulted some very unconscionable 
engraver, I beg leave to inform you that I was re- 
gulated in my charge by one in whose favour I have 
heard you express yourself in strong terms of approba- 
tion. I should be sorry to forfeit the good opinion 
of any one, more especially of a gentleman who has 
hitherto behaved with more than common civility ; 
but I must be allowed to say, that I would decline 
any man’s favour who would wish to reduce the value 
of my labour to the level of blacking shoes, or sweep- 
ing the streets. If there should still exist a difference 
of opinion between us as to what ought to be the 
price of the plate, I am willing to abide by the de- 
cision of any engraver of real respectability that is 
unconnected with either party. I beg to decline the 
impressions, as I do not wish to receive any obliga- 
tion that may be considered undeserved.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, A. Raimpacu.” 


As a young man, with a name to make, 
Raimbach could not afford to issue a bad print, 
and though two guineas for three weeks’ labour 


was sorry pay, the bookseller, in his turn, could 
not afford, perhaps, to pay a larger price. The 
altercation ended by Stockdale’s paying four 
guineas. 

Master of his own time, as he now was, his 
next step was to enter his name as a student of 
the Royal Academy. Here, while drawing from 
the models, he took care to observe what his 
superiors in Art were doing at the same time. 

“ Barry’s drawings,” he says, “had a rough gran- 
deur of style, and were executed with the commonest 
materials: usually on a fragment of coarse paper, 
with the pen and ink which served the young men 
to write their names in the hall as they arrived. 
Stothard made slight and small sketches, that were 
replete with character and action. Flaxman’s draw- 
ings from the academy figure were highly-wrought 
pure imitations of nature, viewed through the medium 
of his refined, antique, and cultivated mind.” 

To make ends meet, he put two strings to his 
bow, by becoming both miniature-painter and 
engraver. What he says about this temporary 
union is very sensible :— 

“My miniature-painting commissions increasing, 
and those for engraving certainly not relaxing, I soon 
found that it would be necessary to decide upon giving 
up the one or the other as a profession. Though it 
may not be in accordance with the proverb, ‘Two 
strings to your bow,’ it is, I believe, generally ad- 
mitted that one trade, well learned and steadily pur- 
sued, is better than two less known and irregularly 
followed. I did not, however, in my final determina- 
tion in this momentous concern, act solely on my 
own judgment, but took the opinions of others whose 
judgment and experience were entitled to respect 
and consideration. The taste I had had of the 
business of portrait-painting, though it was but in a 
small way, most assuredly did not enchant me. The 
purchaser of an article, be it what it may, feels a right, 
in laying out his money, to have the commodity he 
pays for suited to his liking, if it be possible. Now, 
taste is so capricious, and personal vanity so difficult 
to satisfy, that it is no wonder that the self-respect 
and feelings of independence which, I presume, every 








man possesses in a greater or lesser degree, are liable | 


to great mortification in the profession of portrait- 
painting. I, certainly, in my very humble efforts, 
found it so, and I am greatly mistaken if much abler 
men have not found it so too. Engraving, whatever 
may be its disadvantages, (and they are many) has 
not the fancies of individuals to humour or consult, 
but appeals at once to the public, or to that small 
part of the public that takes an interest in such 
trivialities. The opinions I had solicited concurred 
with my own feelings on the subject ; and, thus forti- 
fied, I did not hesitate to adopt the course I have 
since unremittingly pursued, namely, to devote my 
whole attention to engraving. Looking back at past 
events, I do not know that I have any reason to regret 
the decision I then came to.” 

He gave up miniature-painting, and began 
working for Smirke and Forster’s illustrated 
edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ By this en- 
gagement he realized the. sum of 70/., with 
which, in 1802, he set off to see Paris, and the 
glorious works of Art assembled there at the 
stern call of the great Napoleon. There are 
seventy pages of his Autobiography taken up 
with this seventy-pound tour. His remarks are 
often sensible, and to the point; but as he goes 
over no new ground, we prefer telling the story 
of his career in Art, as more interesting. In 
1805 he married—his father presenting him 
with one of his houses in Warren Street, Fitz- 
roy Square—the house in which he lived for 
twenty-six years, and where all his great works 
were executed. In 1805 he lost his father, and 
in 1807 his mother. In the same year he became 
acquainted with David Wilkie. This acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into —_—- and at last 
into the closest intimacy that Wilkie’s retiring 
rather than distrustful nature ever allowed any 
one to form with him. In 1812 he became 
Wilkie’s engraver, supplanting Burnet by a 
kind of joint-stock adventure, as he calls it, not 
without interest in the history of Art. 

Before Raimbach’s first Wilkie print, ‘The 
Village Politicians,’ had appeared, Mr. Burnet 
had engraved ‘The Jew’s Harp,’ and ‘ Blind 
Fiddler,’ on terms satisfactory at the first to 
Wilkie, and perfectly honourable to both Burnet 
and Boydell. ‘The Blind Fiddler’ was, in the 
language of the trade, a lucky hit. This was 
also a joint-stock adventure, Burnet’s share 
being two-thirds, and Wilkie’s one. But Wilkie 
sold his share, before publication, to Harrison, 
of Boydell’s house, for the sum of fifty guineas. 
He would have made seven times the sum had 
he retained it. Acquiring a lesson from past 
experience, he now determined on publishing 
for himself, while Burnet, by steadily refusing 
to allow him more than a third share in any 
joint-stock adventure, their connexion in this 
way closed, and Raimbach was called in. As 
we have heard this affair, it ran as follows: 
Irritated with himself for selling the share in 
‘The Blind Fiddler,’ and encouraged by the 
success of that plate, Wilkie demanded of Bur- 
net a larger proportion than he could with 
safety or certainty allow. He required a half- 
share, setting his copyright against the labour 
of engraving. We now learn from the book 
before us, the terms on which he engaged with 
Raimbach. Mr. Cunningham has made no 
mention of them in his ‘ Life of Wilkie’: 

“The mutual conditions of our engagement,” Mr. 
Raimbach writes, “were promptly arranged upon 
the basis, with various modifications, .of one-third 
share to Wilkie, and two-thirds to me ; which terms 
were afterwards changed to one-fourth and _ three- 
fourths respectively, at the generous and unsolicited 
suggestion of Wilkie, who considered the first adopted 
proportions as bearing rather hard upon me, and 
throwing an undue advantage into his hands.” 

We now see that Mr. Burnet had offered 
higher terms than Wilkie afterwards accepted 
at the hands of Raimbach. 

The first print, ‘The Village Politicians,’ 





went slowl y off. Its history contains a lesson, 


for— 


“Its success at first was not very e ing: 
though I will not say there was Kei fe “4 
solute despondency, yet certainly I found mah 
for self-congratulation at the result. The printsel]j ” 
though compelled by the great popularity of Wilk; 
to deal in his prints, were nevertheless, natural] : 
traders, opposed to any enterprise originating aa 
the pale of their own (as they considered by right 
exclusive domain. However, the sale kept creepi 
on by little and little, though checked perhaps bee 
having raised the price to non-subscribers, and for 
more than twenty years never came to a fill sto; 


| Two hundred and fifty proofs were printed, besides 


twenty-four before the insertion of the coat of 

and the alteration of the etched letters of the title 
making together two hundred and seventy-four, 
number that for some years remained a complete 
drug on our hands ; so much so, that we sent a large 
quantity on a venture to America, and never received 
any tidings of them more. A favourable change has 
since taken place, and proofs have brought, even at 
auctions, the extravagant sum of fourteen or fifteen 
pounds each.” 

In 1816, after the publication of his next 
great print, ‘The Rent Day,’ the painter an@ 
engraver set off on a tour through Holland, 
But Raimbach has left no recollections of 
Wilkie at this time. Continuing the history of 
their joint-stock adventure, he says, “ of ‘The 
Cut Finger,’ the event scarcely justified our 
expectations, as its sale has been indifferent :” 
of ‘ The Errand Boy,’ that “he failed in his 
mission,”’ and of ‘ Blind-man’s Buff,’ that « it 
obtained a fair measure of success.” 

“A capital error on our parts regarding this print 
may be briefly noticed ; namely, the printing of a 
very large number (five hundred) of proofs ; though 
that quantity, great as it certainly is, does not reach 
half the amount that has been taken of impressions 
under that denomination, from various plates pub- 
lished by the printsellers. The value of proofs of 
Village Politicians and The Rent Day having doubled 
in the market, led us to believe that we might safely 
venture to increase in a proportionate degree the 
number of proofs of Blind-man’s Buff, especially as 
our preliminary subscriptions were numerous and 
encouraging. The experiment, however, signally 
failed ; the price continuing the same, or with a small 
unimportant advance, as at the first publication.” 

In 1828 they published the ‘ Distraining for 
Rent,’ of which he says, “ of all my larger prints 
from Wilkie, this has been the least successful.” 
In 1834 ‘ The Parish Beadle,’ and in 1836 his 
last great work, ‘The Spanish Mother and 
Child.’ These, compared to ‘The Rent Day’ 
and ‘ Village Politicians,’ were very unsuccess- 
ful speculations, and Mr. Raimbach has very 
fairly accounted for the declining condition of 
the Wilkie prints as pieces of mercantile specu- 
lation :— 

“ For the long term of more than twenty years the 
prints from Wilkie’s pictures had enjoyed an almost 
unprecedented popularity ; and it can scarcely be 
held as a matter of reproach to the public if, after so 
long a period of favour in one direction, the desire of 
some sort of change of object should be entertained. 
The great talents of Edwin Landseer had been already 
well appreciated, when his picture of the Monks of 
Bolton Abbey appeared, and placed his reputation on 
a still higher élevation. Seconded by Cousin’s ad- 
mirable mezzotinto from it, there followed a rush in 
the track thus so auspiciously commenced, and the 
new lights (as in Aladdin’s lamp) were preferred to the 
old. However this state of matters may continue for 
a time, the sterling qualities of Wilkie are sure, in 
the long run, to establish themselves in permanent 
supremacy in his department of art.” 

Mr. Raimbach died on the 17th of January, 
1843, after a very short illness, from water on 
the chest, within a month of the completion of 
his 67th year. In person he was short, and 
stoutly built, with an hereditary tendency to 
complhiaiey, encouraged and increased by his 
sedentary habits, He died in easy circum 
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=~ not rich. He never employed an 
‘tant, but wrought long, patiently, and well. 
‘The Rent Day’ cost him two years and a half 
ur. So fearful and timid was he about 
his works, that he never took a plate to the 
‘ter unaccompanied by a friend. Rs He had 
ee working in the dark so long,” he said, 
that he was afraid to look alone at what he 
been about.” . 
® We shall again refer to this work, as the 
Notes, and the Memoir of Wilkie, in the 
ndix, are far from devoid of interesting 
material for extract and remark, 

The Influence of Respect for Outward Things : 
in Two Dialogues. _ Fox. , : 
Wuoever confines his observation of English 
affairs to the sphere of parliamentary politics, 
the daily press, the aristocratic literature of the 
day, oF the records of sectarian polemics, will 
have but an imperfect and unfaithful notion of 
all that is passing in the world of opinion, and of 
the direction in which it is moving. In those 
sources of information we find “a brief abstract” 
of what occurs on the surface of society, the 
minor theories of fractions of the public mind, 
the daily oscillations of particular conventional 
ideas; but they show little of that deeper under- 
current of thought, which flows steadily, though 
sowly, beneath, and which is not the less influ- 
ential and important because it has not yet 
taken a definite form, and acquired the art of 

expressing itself in words. 
“hh the sources to which we have pointed may 
be discovered (to speak more particularly) what- 
ever is accredited among the university-edu- 
cated and the wealthier classes, the changes and 
modifications impressed by circumstances on the 
hody of ex traduce doctrines, on the plausibilities 
and make-believes of systems which, having lost 
their applicability, have ceased to be useful, and 
rate chiefly in preserving alive arrangements 
that ought to bat long been peaceably sleeping 
in the tomb of the Capulets. In the under- 
current, hidden from ordinary observation, lie 
the thoughts and aspirations of the self-educated 
classes, of those who have been taught by suf- 
fering, who, ignorant or regardless of books, 
and of the printed prejudices of their ancestors, 
are instructed by the direct contact of things, 
and whose learning consists rather in instincts 
and impulses, than in syllogisms and general 


= 

ye have more than once alluded to this di- 
vergence of opinions between the upper and 
lower classes, and to the changes it is preparing ; 
and the announcement will require frequent re- 
iteration for years to come, before it is suffi- 
ciently impressed on the higher classes of 
aac ora indeed, events should act 
4s flappers on their unwilling ears, and actions 
declare the fact, before it finds exposition 
Gong the medium of language. 

Indications, it is true, of the under-current 
we speak of, do occasionally bubble up to the 
surface, and attract the attention of the more 
observant; sometimes it manifests itself in some 
isolated overt act, of a character sufficiently 
gtave to alarm and to puzzle those whose inter- 
ests arecompromised ; but hitherto there has been 
but little communication between the parties; 
and if it be true that one half of mankind knows 
not how the other half lives, it is not less igno- 
tant how the other half thinks. 

The existence and the growing importance of 
anew popular power are briefly and ably ex- 
posed by the author of the Dialogues before us. 

“In opposition to every man’s judgment, I assert 

tall opinion which is characterized by the cor- 
rective and beneficial influence of truth, is invariably 
formed in the depths of society ; and that all forms 

ing originating in other quarters, in propor- 





tion as they are at variance with it, are necessarily 
and radically false and injurious. This power of form- 
ing and diffusing that opinion which is to regenerate 
every part of social organisation is the line of demar- 
cation between ancient and modern times. It is a dis- 
tinction of the utmost moment. A labouring population 
possessing a vast numerical superiority, free, growing 
in intelligence, trained in some degree in the discus- 
sion of human rights, impelled by the experience of 
suffering to unremitting inquiry into its causes, and 
adopting to some extent those elevated ideas of virtue 
which contact with the sterner realities of life elicits 
in nobler minds, is a new feature in the moral world, 
and renders all reasoning from the past to the pre- 
sent and future nugatory. The exquisite misery 
which distinguishes modern civilisation is destined to 
fulfil a high office, that of directing the whole current 
of mental activity to the solution of a problem so 
grand as to leave no man of ordinary benevolence 
the shadow of an excuse for the guilty presumption 
of thinking upon any subject wholly unconnected 
with it,.How to obtain the benefits which flow 
from the development of the human mind with the 
smallest admixture of incidental evil ? ” 

In the few lines we have here quoted may be 
read a long train of consequences. It is surely no 
trifling evil that the great masses of the operative 
class of society should thus have an education 
apart from the rest of the community, that 
there should be two languages, each unintel- 
ligible to the speakers of the other; two public 
opinions in hostile opposition; and that, while 
the one is formed under the corrupting and 
blinding influence of luxury, the other should 
be exclusively derived from the suggestions of 
anxiety and of pain—of deep suffering for the 
present, and despair for the future. As to the 
“high office’ of the latter teaching, we agree 
with our author, that it is pregnant with great 
social changes, which Providence, or the play 
of cause and effect, may turn to the ultimate 
benefit of society; butthrough what vicissitudes 
of fortune, what dislocation of classes and fami- 
lies, this remote consequence is to be reached, 
forms a consideration in which, according to 
our estimation, there is little consolatory for the 
present generation of men, or for their immedi- 
ate successors, 

When we say that the two currents of public 
opinion run thus distinct from each other, and 
that a wall of separation is built up between the 
two classes which respectively entertain them, 
we utter a proposition generally true; but, in 
admitting the fact, abstraction must be made of 
mutual actions and re-actions, which are con- 
stantly taking place, at the few points where the 
two bodies come into some slight degree of con- 
tact. Between what are familiarly termed the 
upper classes of society and the self-educated 
artisan classes, there exists a body, not numeri- 
cally large, but active and stirring,—a body 
that, having partaken of some portions of the 
training by which the former was moulded, 
has also been placed in close contact with, 
or perhaps is a participator in, the social 
miseries so influential in forming the opinions 
of the latter. These men, though not wholly 
divested of the prejudices and conventionalities 
of their superiors, can yet penetrate beneath 
the surface of words, and arrive at the things 
which educate those below them. If they some- 
times, and to a certain extent, think with the 
one class, they can also understand the other, 
and for the most part sympathize with it. On 
the other hand, although their notions may 
sometimes partake of the erudity of popular 
opinions, they still remain more capable of in- 
ducing and generalizing, than the masses; and 
they can invest their thoughts with the logical 
forms necessary for gaining the attention of the 
technical scholar. 

Of the two great divisions of English society, 
it is evident that the education and the wealth 
of the Established Church approximate its num- 





bers to’ the first, while the poverty and subjec- 
tion of the sectarian religions, combining with 
the consequent humbler parentage of their 
ministers, as naturally ranges these ministers 
nearer to the ranks of the second. It is conse- 
= among the sectarian clergy that we find 
the greater number of writers, who bring a good 
deal of metaphysical subtilty to bear upon the 
elemental truths developed by the lower classes, 
who startle the eaten. no-thinkers and 
routinists by the boldness and ingenuity of 
their speculations, and who take the ‘ead in the 
re-formation of printed opinion. The increasing 
number of such writers is a pretty accurate ex- 
ponent of the general uneasiness at present so 
one in society at large. It is in all like- 
ihood from this body that has proceeded the 
little volume now under review, her it possesses 
all the attributes which should lead to such a 
conclusion. 





Letters from New York. 
(Second Notice.) 

We had some thoughts of considering, on this 
aceasion, the state of periodical literature in 
America, and making Mrs. Child’s book serve as 
an illustration ; but it would not enable us to do 
justice to the subject, and we must therefore 
defer our purpose, and be content with the pro- 
mised specimen of her own style :— 

“Tt is curious to observe by what laws ideas are 
associated ; how, from the tiniest seed of thought, 
rises the umbrageous tree, with moss about its foot, 
blossoms on its head, and birds among its branches, 
Reading my last letter, concerning the spiral series 
of the universe, some busy little spirit suggested that 
there should, somewhere in creation, be a flower that 
made music. But I said, do they not all make 
melody ? The Persians write their music in colours ; 
and perchance, in the arrangement of flowers, angels 
may perceive songs and anthems. The close rela- 
tionship between light and music has been more or 
less dimly perceived by the human mind everywhere, 
The Persian, when he gave to each note a colour, 
probably embodied a greater mystery than he under- 
stood. The same undefined perception makes us 
talk of the harmony of colours, and the tone of a pic- 
ture ; it led the blind man to say that his idea of red 
was like the sound of a trumpet ; and it led Festus 
to speak of ‘a rainbow of sweet sounds.’ John 8S. 
Dwight was inspired with the same idea, when he 
eloquently described music as ‘a prophecy of what 
life is to be ; the rainbow of promise translated out of 
seeing into hearing.’ But I must not trust myself 
to trace the beautiful analogy between light and 
music. As I muse upon it, it is like an opening 
between clouds, so transparent and so deep, deep, 
that it seems as if one could see through it beyond 
the farthest star—if one could but gaze long and 
earnestly enough. ‘Every flower writes music on 
the air’; and every tree that grows enshrines a tone 
within its heart. Do you doubt it? Try the wil- 
low and the oak, the elm and the poplar, and see 
whether each has not its own peculiar sound, waiting 
only for the master’s hand to make them discourse 
sweet music.” 

Here Mrs. Child favours us with an anecdote 
which is altogether a mistake—we shall there- 
fore pass on to other speculations :— 

“ There is something pleasant to my imagination in 
the fact that every tree has its own peculiar note, and 
is a performer in the great concert of the universe, 
which for ever rises before the throne of Jehovah. 
But when the idea is applied to man, it is painful in 
the extreme. The Emperor of Russia is said to have 
an imperial band, in which each man is doomed all 
his life long to sound one note, that he may acquire 
the greatest possible perfection. The effect of the 
whole is said to be admirable ; but nothing would 
tempt me to hear this human musical machine. A 
tree isa unit in creation ; though, like everything 
else, it stands in relation to all things. But every 
human soul represents the universe. There is hor- 
rible profanation in compelling a living spirit to utter 
but one note. Theological sects strive to do this 
continually ; for they are sects because they magnify 
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some one attribute of Deity, or see but one aspect of 
the divine government. To me, their fragmentary 
echoes are most discordant ; but doubtless the angels 
listen to them as a whole, and perhaps they hear a 
pleasant chorus. Music, whether I listen to it, or try 
to analyze it, ever fills me with thoughts which I can- 
not express—because I cannot sing ; for nothing but 
music can express the emotions to which it gives 
birth. Language, even the richest flow of metaphor, 
is too poor to do it. That the universe moves to 
music, I have no doubt ; and could I but penetrate 
this mystery, where the finite passes into the infinite, 
I should surely know how the world was created. 
Pythagoras supposed that the heavenly bodies in 
their motion, produce music inaudible to mortal 
ears. These motions he believed conformed to 
certain fixed laws, that could be stated in numbers, 
corresponding to the numbers which express the 
harmony of sounds, This ‘music of the spheres’ 
has been considered an idea altogether fanciful ; but 
the immortal Kepler applied the Pythagorean theory 
of numbers, and musical intervals, to the distances of 
the planets ; and a long time after, Newton diseovered 
and acknowledged the importance of the application. 
Said I not, the universe moved to music? The 
planets dance before Jehovah ; and music is the echo 
of their motions. Surely the ear of Beethoven had 
listened to it, when he wrote those misnamed ‘ waltzes” 
of his, which, as John S. Dwight says, ‘ remind us 
of no dance, unless it be the dances of the heavenly 
systems in their sublime career through space.’ 
Have you ever seen Retzsch’s illustration of Schil- 
ler’s Song of the Bell? If you have, and know how 
to appreciate its speaking gracefulness, its earnest 
depth of life, you are richer than Rothschild or 
Astor; for a vision of beauty is an everlasting inhe- 
ritance. Perhaps none but a German would have 
thus entwined the sound of a bell with the whole of 
human life; for with them the bell mingles with all 
of mirth, sorrow, and worship. Almost all the Ger- 
man and Belgian towns are provided with chiming 
bells, which play at noon and evening. There was 
such a set of musical bells in the church of St. 
Nicholas, at Hamburg. The bell-player was a grey- 
headed man, who had for many years rung forth the 
sonorous chimes, that told the hours to the busy 
throng below. When the church was on fire, either 
from infirmity or want of thought, the old man re- 
mained at his post. In the terrible confusion of the 
blazing city, no one thought of him, till the high 
steeple was seen wreathed with flame. As the 
throng gazed upward, the firm walls of the old church, 
that had stood for ages, began to shake. At that 
moment the bells sounded the well-known German 
Choral, which usually concludes the Protestant ser- 
vice, * Nun danket alle Gott’—‘ Now all thank God.’ 
Another moment and there was an awful crash! 
The bells, which had spoken into the hearts of so 
many generations, went silent for ever. They and the 
old musician sunk together into a fiery grave ; but the 
echo of their chimes goes sounding on through the far 
eternity. They have a beautiful custom at Hamburg. 
At ten o’clock in the morning, when men are hurrying 
hither and yon in the great whirlpool of business, 
from the high church tower comes down the sound 
of sacred music, from a large and powerful horn 
appropriated to that service. It is as if an angel 
spake from the clouds, reminding them of immortality. 

“You have doubtless heard of the mysterious music 
that peals over the bay at West Pascagoula. It has 
for a long time been one of the greatest wonders of 
the south-west. Multitudes have heard it, rising as 
it were from the water, like the drone of a bagpipe, 
then floating away—away—away— in the distance— 
soft, plaintive, and fairy-like, as if AZolian harps 
sounded with richer melody through the liquid ele- 
ment; but none have been able to account for the 
beautiful phenomenon. There are several legends 
touching these mysterious sounds. * * But in these 
days, few things are allowed to remain mysterious. 
A correspondent of the Baltimore Republican thus 
explains the music of the water spirits :—‘* During 
several of my voyages on the Spanish main, in the 
neighbourhood of “ Paraguay,” and San Juan de 
Nicaragua, from the nature of the coast, we were 
compelled to anchor at a considerable distance from 
the shore; and every evening, from dark to late 
night, our ears were delighted with AZolian music, 
that could be heard beneath the counter of our 





schooner. At first, I thought it was the sea-breeze 
sweeping through the strings of my violin, (the 
bridge of which I had inadvertently left standing) ; 
but after examination, I found it was notso. I then 
placed my ear on the rail of the vessel, when I was 
continually charmed with the most heavenly strains 
that ever fell upon my ear. They did not sound as 
close to us, but were sweet, mellow and aérial ; like 
the soft breathings of a thousand lutes, touched by 
fingers of the deep sea-nymphs, at an immense dis- 
tance. Although I have considerable “ music in my 
soul,” one night I became tired, and determined to 
fish. My luck in half an hour was astonishing ; I 
had half filled my bucket with the finest white cat- 
fish I ever saw; and it being late, and the cook 
asleep, and the moon shining, I filled my bucket with 
water and took fish and all into my cabin for the 
night. I had not yet fallen asleep, when the same 
sweet notes fell upon my ear ; and getting up, what 
was my surprise to find my “cat-fish” discoursing 
swect sounds to the sides of my-bucket. I examined 
them closely, and discovered that there was attached 
to cach lower lip an excrescence, divided by soft, 
wiry fibres. By the pressure of the upper lip there- 
on, and by the exhalation and discharge of breath, 
a vibration was created, similar to that produced 
by the breath on the tongue of the jew’s harp.’ So 
you see the Naiads have a band to dance by. I 
should like to have the mocking bird try his skill 
at imitating this submarine melody. You know 
the Bob-o’link with his inimitable strain of ‘linked 
sweetness, long drawn out’? At a farm house oc- 
cupied by my father-in-law, one of these rich war- 
blers came and seated himself on a rail near the 
window, and began to sing. A cat-bird (our New 
England mocking bird) perched near, and began to 
imitate the notes. The short, quick, ‘ bob-o’link,’ 
‘bob-o'link,’ he could master very well; but when 
it came to the prolonged thrill of gushing melody, at 
the close of the strain—the imitator stopped in the 
midst. Again the bob-o'link poured forth his soul 
in song; the mocking-bird hopped nearer, and 
listened most intently. Again he tried ; but it was 
all in vain. The bob-o'link, as if conscious that none 
could imitate his God-given tune, sent forth a clearer, 
stronger, richer strain than ever. The mocking 
bird evidently felt that his reputation was at stake. 
He warbled all kinds of notes in quick succession. 
You would have thought the house was surrounded 
by robins, sparrows, whippowills, blackbirds, and 
linnets. Having shown off his accomplishments, he 
again tried his powers on the altogether inimitable 
trill. The effort he made was prodigious ; but it 
was mere talent trying to copy genius. He couldn't 
do it. He stopped, gasping, in the midst of the pro- 
longed melody, and flew away abruptly, in evident 
vexation. Music, like everything else, is now passing 
from the few to the many. The art of printing has 
laid before the multitude the written wisdom of ages, 
once locked up in the elaborate manuscripts of the 
cloister. Engraving and daguerreotype spread the 
productions of the pencil before the whole people. 
Music is taught in our common schools, and the 
cheap accordion brings its delights to the humblest 
class of citizens. All these things are full of pro- 
phecy. Slowly, slowly, to the measured sound of the 
spirit’s music, there goes round the world the golden 
band of brotherhood ; slowly, slowly, the earth 
comes to its place, and makes a chord with heaven. 
Sing on, thou true-hearted, and be not discouraged ! 
Ifa harp be in perfect tune, and a flute, or other 
instrument of music, be near it, and in perfect tune 
also, thou canst not play on one without wakening 
an answer from the other. Behold, thou shalt hear 
its sweet echo in the air, as if played on by the in- 
visible. Even so shall other spirits vibrate to the 
harmony of thine. Utter what God giveth thee to 
say. Inthe sunny West Indies, in gay and grace- 
ful Paris, in frozen Iceland, and the deep stillness of 
the Hindoo jungle, thou wilt wake a slumbering echo, 
to be carried on for ever through the universe. In 
word and act sing thou of united truth and love ; 
another voice shall take up the strain over the 
waters ; soon it will become a world concert;—and 
thou above there, in that realm of light and love, well 
pleased wilt hear thy early song, in earth’s sweet 
vibration to the harps of heaven.” 

This, vague and dreamy as it is, is a favourable 
specimen of Mrs. Child’s essay writing. 





—— 
The Symbolism of Churches and Church Orn 
ments : a Translation of the First Book of the 
Rationale, §c. of Durandus; with an Introdue. 
tory Essay, §c. By the Rev. J. M. Neale ond 
the Rev. B. Webb. Leeds. 1843. ” 
WE have in this ‘Symbolism’ an emanation of 
Camdenism, strongly sympathetic with Pusey. 
ism,—a triplet of very strange isms for the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when an at- 
tempt to resuscitate the mystical fancies of the 
‘sometime bishop of Mende,’ with a view of 
their being adopted by our modern church 
builders, startles us almost as much as a pro- 
posal for a general crusade would do. But 
perhaps the reader may, before we proceed 
further, desire to be informed what he is to 
understand by Camdenism, to which we reply 
—the peculiar architectural notions put forth, 
and the authority claimed in regard to all mat. 
ters of Ecclesiology, by the Cambridge Camden 
Society,—to whom this volume is dedicated by 
“two of its Founders.” We may accordingly 
consider the very long ‘ Introductory Essay’ as 
expressing, in its general tenor at least, the 
views and sentiments of that body, and their 
aims are such as are calculated to excite no 
small anxiety and apprehension among the 
architectural profession. 


As far as they have tended to put down the 
practice of church-wardenizing, and to bring the 
cheap and nasty church system into discredit, 
the exertions of the Camden Society—and they 
are by no means wanting in persevering zeal, 
—have been meritorious enough ; but they are 
not disposed to stop there. On the contrary, 
they would now fain take to themselves supreme 
if not sole jurisdiction in whatever appertains to 
the Church, in its literal, as well as figurative 
and scriptural meaning. It is complained that 
architecture is now pursued too much like an 
ordinary profession; and if by this were meant 
merely too much as any other business fora liveli- 
hood, and with very little feeling for art, or appre- 
ciation of its powers, it must be confessed that 
the reproach is not unmerited, and the evil itself 
calls for correction. Yet very much more than 
feeling for and ability in their art is exacted by 
Camdenists from none Mare al men—at least, if we 
may take Messrs. Neale and Webb as their 
representatives—since they will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a church architect being a 
church-man, and adding to his other qualifica- 
tions that of “a directly religious habit of mind”; 
that, in building up a material church, he should 
have regard tothe beauty and fabric ofthe spiritual 
one, and literally edify the devout by the mystic 
meaning everywhere impressed upon his own 
edifice. It is not sufficient for them, that an 
ecclesiastical structure should, besides being 
satisfactory as a piece of architecture, be of such 
character ‘as to inspire a devotional frame of 
mind,—no matter whether that character be ac- 
complished exactly in conformity with previous 
examples or not: merit of that kind avails nothing 
in their estimation if there be not “ Sacramen- 
tality’ also. “‘ A catholick architect,” we are told, 
“must be a catholick in heart: simple know- 
ledge will no more enable a man to build up 
God’s material, than his spiritual, temples. 
Hence even St. Paul’s is now in danger of 
coming to be looked upon as a national scandal 
by Camdenists and Ecclesiologists, it being al- 
together deficient both in Symbolism and 
Spirituality. 

The Camdenists—that is, the authors of the 
‘Introductory Essay,’ out-Pugin Pugin him- 
self, for even he does not go far enough for them; 
therefore, while they express cordial sympathy 
with him in other respects—sympathy with one 
who has not scrupled to speak of “ the blasting 
influence of Protestantism”—they censure him 
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- ciple of ecclesiastical design. 


They would certainly push matters to an in- 
convenient degree of strictness—to suchas would 
tend to place church architecture upon a very 
different footing from what it has been since it 
ceased to be in the hands of ecclesiastics and 
religious communities, and to render it now alto- 

ther a separate branch of the general pro- 
Cin. As, at the present day, the clergy do 
not possess sufficient practical knowledge to 
take upon themselves the office of church 
builders, the alternative recommended is, that 
such persons alone should be employed in the 
latter capacity as shall devote themselves more 
especially to the study of ecclesiastical design, 
not as design in the usual artistic meaning of 
the term, but so as to attain to full intelligence 
of, and sympathy with, whatever relates to the 
more recondite mysteries and mysticism of 
«(Catholic Architecture.” They must consider 
themselves a sort of lay order, set apart for, and 
bound to the service of the church—must main- 
tain a certain sanctity of character, and be any- 
thing but worldly-minded, renouncing the filthy 
lucre of other practice, and being proof against 
all the allurements of per-centage. Implicit 
obedience to the injunctions of the Cambridge 
Camden Society, as toa sort of holy Inquisition, 
would be expected as matter of course. Yet it 
is not likely that any, least of all any men of a 
higher order of talent, and who are attached to 
their art as such, will be found willing to put 
themselves under the protection of that body. 
Some, indeed, despairing of making their way 
in the usual course, may do so, nothing loth, in 
the hope of receiving whatever patronage and 
favours it may have to bestow; and if out of 
such men the Camdenists can make a school of 
artists capable of vying with those of olden times, 
they will so far accomplish a meritorious work. 
Perhaps they cannot find fitter instruments for 
their purpose than among the members of 
another society, calling themselves the “ Free- 
masons of the Church,’’ whose whereabouts is 
Warwick Court. These last haveatleast the recom- 
mendation of greater gravity and demureness than 
the profession generally aftect, for their meetings 
assume somewhat of a religious character, being 
prefaced by prayers. Unluckily, however, they 
do not seem to have as yet attained to any great 
proficiency in ‘‘ symbolism’s sacramentality,” 
since a design for a church, by one of the leading 
members among them, was sorely cut up not 
very long ago in the Camden Society's publica- 
tion, the Ecclesiologist. 

Not content with interdicting chureh archi- 


tects from secular employment, the authors of | 


the ‘Essay’ would impose further restrictions 
upon them, confining them, not only to pointed 
architecture, but each man to some one _par- 
ticular style of it! Even Mr. Welby Pugin 
would hardly relish being so “ tethered” down, 
because, although he is intolerant of any other 
style than the pointed, he claims for himself at 
least the right of ranging through the whole 
extent of it, eyen to its very outskirts. If aman 
chooses of his own accord to devote his entire 
study exclusively to a single branch of the art 
he professes, he may very properly do so, and 
perhaps thereby attain to greater eminence in 
it; but it has hitherto been usually considered 
a merit to be able to show diversity, not to 
Say versatility, of talent. Is not, however, that 
single-mindedness, if we may so term it, here 
recommended, likely to contract an artist’s ideas 
and taste, to enfeeble them upon the whole, 
though it may give him greater strength in one 
single particular, and that sort of skill which is 
called “knack”? At all events, to attempt to 
enforce regulations and restrictions of*the sort 
would be futile and ridiculous. 


having attended to “sacramentality asa 





With the Camdenists “ precedent” is a sine 
qué non, and woe to the unhappy wight on whom 
they may sit in judgment, if S cannot point to 
authority for every circumstance and every 
detail introduced into his building or design. 
On the part of the Gamdenists themselves, this 
rigorous doctrine as to precedent, and their holy 
horror of innovation, may be excellent policy 
and admirable prudence, for it may be ques- 
tioned if they have any other test of merit, or 
are capable of distinguishing between what is 
faulty or the reverse, byany other means. Thus 
they would now prohibit freedom of design alto- 
gether, in a style which —— its powers in 
a series of almost continual changes and constant 
innovation, and anxious as they are to revive it, 
they would nevertheless destroy its principle of 
vitality and spontaneity. 

Such is their bigotry, their catholicism or 
their Puseyism, that they insist upon many 
things being restored in our churches which are 
either unnecessary or inconsistent with the Pro- 
testant form of worship. Why should there be 
the strange hankering there now is after the sem- 
blance and costume of Romanism, if its doc- 
trines are repudiated and professedly held in 
aversion? It might be supposed that one of the 
main objects of such a society as the Camden 
would be not merely to restore the style itself, 
but in such manner as to adapt it to our actual 
service. So far, however, are they from attempt- 
ing this, that they treat with scorn the idea of a 
Protestant church being accommodated to a 
Protestant congregation. 

Of the slap-dash criticism of these Camdenists 
we have a pees specimen in page 118 of the 
‘Essay,’ where they speak of “ Messrs. Britton 
& Hosking’s atrocious plan for re-arranging St. 
Mary Redcliffe Church.” Startling as such 
opinion—at least the bluntness with which it is 
expressed—amay be, we have been more surprised, 
and not disagreeably so, by the following :— 

* We have remarkable proof that feeling without 
knowledge will do more than knowledge without feel- 
ing. There are instances of buildings—Lisbon Ca- 
thedral and St. Peter's College chapel, Cambridge, 
are cases in point—which with debased or Italian de- 
tails have nevertheless Christian effect.” 

Now, if this does not go exactly to the extent 
of upsetting one main dogma of the Camdenists, 
it shakes it a little; being a frank admission that 
striking propriety of character may be attained 
in other ao + Bos the pointed, and that sins 
against architectural authority and precedent 
may be atoned for by higher merits—merits not 
always to be found where even the most scru- 
pulous nicety has been observed in regard to all 
the separate parts of a building, the general 
result being, notwithstanding such piecemeal 
correctness, unsuccessful—insipid, and unim- 
pressive. In abiding by precedent there is, 
undoubtedly, safety, since there is little likeli- 
hood of any gross error being committed. Yet 
that kind of merit in what professes to be a fine 
art, and as such admits of some exercise of 
mind, does not amount to much, notwith- 
standing that so much stress is laid upon it. 
After all, no little depends on the spirit and feel- 
ing with which astyleis treated; and it is more 
laudable to infuse vigour and character into a 
poor style, than to enfeeble a good one by copy- 
ing it literally yet tamely. It is one thing to 
investigate buildings with the eye of a mere 
antiquary, another to study them with that of 
an artist; and an architect ought to look at 
them with both; which, however, he will hardly 
do if he take the Camden Society for his pre- 
cedent and guide. It may be for this reason 
that two of its most intelligent members, the 
Master of Trinity and Professor Willis, have 
seceded from it. 





Camdenism: insists authoritatively on our 
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reviving forms and usages that have become 
obsolete; it treats matters of taste, or custom, 
or convenience, as so many articles of faith; 
and it attaches an exaggerated value—almost a 
spiritual efficacy, to the hieroglyphical language 
of symbolism, which has now become an un- 
known tongue to all but the initiated few, yet is 
nevertheless spoken of as if it were A comm 
essential to holiness and devotion. Into the 
subject of symbolism, asset forth in the present 
volume, both in the introductory essay and the 
translation from Durandus, we have left our- 
selves no space to enter ; but some notion may 
be formed of it from the specimens afforded in 
Lewis's ‘Illustrations of Kilpeck Church,’ 
—(see Atheneum, No. 778). It is true, Mr. 
Lewis, while commended for turning public 
attention to the subject, is here censured (in a 
note) for having treated it extravagantly and 
indulged in puerile conceits; yet, as it seems to 
us, those who can relish the strange and far- 
fetched conceits of Durandus may very well 
tolerate those of Mr. Lewis, as being nearly as 
ingenious, and not a whit more absurd. The 
author of the ‘ Rationale’ tells us, for instance, 
that the cloister of a church signifies the “ con- 
templative state ;” and ‘in this cloister there 
are four sides, denoting, namely, contempt of self, 
contempt of the world, love of God, and love of 
our neighbour!” which singular interpretation 
would equally suit a Quaker’s meeting-house. 
We further learn, for the first time, that “ the 
refectory is the love of holy meditation; the 
cellar, holy Scripture ; the dormitory, a clean con- 
science.” Really, if this be symbolism, it appears 
a very easy matter, since any signification may 
be attached to anything. That here given to 
“cellar” is so extraordinary, that we doubt if 
the word has been rightly translated: as it now 
stands, the interpretation will strike many as 
ludicrous, others as irreverent, as may also a 
good deal besides, although intended to be de- 
vout. There certainly is much that must be 
thought miserably superstitious by a modern 
reader, and is, therefore, calculated to excite just 
ridicule and contempt—perhaps that sort of 
profanity for which the author of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’ is here pointedly rebuked, in an 
editorial note actually referred to in the index ; 
where it is said of that work—* Disgraceful as 
it would be to any author, it is trebly so if (as is 
said) that author is a clergyman.” After this, 
he will now, perhaps, take up his pen and be 
facetious upon Protestant clergymen who show 
such a decided hankering after exploded pa- 
pistical superstitions as is done by the editors of 
the present volume. However, if not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
the volume is well-timed in its appearance, be- 
qause it suits certain party views which have 
lately sprung up, a recommends itself to 
Camdenists and Puseyites. 





On the Improvement of Rivers; with a New 
Theory on the Cause of the Existence of Bars. 
By W. A. Brooks, C.E. Weale. 

A bar is that shallow bank of sand, gravel, or 

other matter, which runs across the mouth of 

many rivers, rendering the entrance of ships of 
large burden at certain states of the tide impos- 
sible, and limiting the extent of navigation at 
all times by the depth of water over the bar. 
Above and below the bar the depth is generally 
much greater than on the bar; so that, if the bar 
could be removed, the navigation would thereby 
be improved throughout the whole length of the 
navigable channel. In bad weather the bar is 
covered with heavy breakers, and is of course dan- 
gerous; asitis known, from recent experiments, 
that waves break wherever they come into water 
whose depth is not greater than their own height. 
Thus waves ten feet high will break in ten feet 
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of water, waves fifteen feet high in fifteen feet | by bars, and which are consequently the vehicles | expectation, produced effects th 


water, and so on, the height of the breakers bein 
an index of the depth of water on the bar, an 
the depth of water the limiting cause of the 
height of the waves. 

The cause of a bar is simply the sudden en- 
trance of the river stream into the comparatively 
stagnant ocean water. On meeting the waters 
of the sea, the stream is gradually brought to 
rest, and wherever this takes place there will be 
a region of deposition, where, the water of the 
river, loaded with silt, sand, or other matter 
which it holds in suspension, being brought to a 
state of repose, will deposit its contents and 
form a bank of sand or of mud, or finally a delta. 
Nay, further, just where the channel thus widens 
out into the sea, the waters of the river being 
spread over a wide channel, cease to exercise 
their scouring power, which is so powerful an 
agent in deepening a channel, and in preserving 
it, and the stream becomes diffused over a wide 
area; so that the stream extended over a wide 
surface requires much less depth for its passage 
over the sand. The bank thus formed is still 
further increased and maintained by these 
breakers, to which the very existence of such 
a bank gives rise; and thus the evil goes on 
growing by the very consequences to which itself 
has given rise. 

These we may call bars by Deposition and 
Accumulation. But there is another class of ana- 
logous conditions which arise from a source alto- 
gether different, and are in their nature much 
less remedial. It does very frequently happen, 
that towards the mouth of a river the character 
of the channel is immediately derived from the 
geological features of the district: the river 
channel may have originally been a series of 
lakes or basins, which have at length been united 
by the destruction and gradual wearing away 
of the narrow channels which separated them, 
until they form but one continuous channel. 
Such rivers present us, towards their mouths, with 
a series of basins, deep in their bases and shal- 
lowing allround the margin. The last of these 
opens into a great bay of the sea, and on the 
margin we have a bar, the result of the general 
conformation of the basin, and this bar is main- 
tained by the general conformation of the 
sea shore, along which the prevailing winds 
pile up, and of course without excepting that 
part of the coast where the river enters, those 
sandhills and beaches which form the margin 
of the sea. 

Of a geological character, also, we may con- 
sider those bars which we find at the mouths 
of wide, shallow, and extensive estuaries, such 
as that at the Dee, where the whole river-mouth 
is little else than one extensive sand-bank, with 
only a small stream wandering through it, find- 
ing its way to the sea like a silver thread in 
the mazes of a wide tapestry, without power 
to direct its own course, but driven now to this 
side now to that, as the banks, shifted by the 
prevailing winds and waves will allow it to run- 
The wonder will be, in this case, not that there 
is a bar, but that there is an opening at all. 
Around the margin of the ocean there is, there- 
fore, a general outline of coast, which the geo- 
logical features of the country present to the 
ocean as its boundary. The general action of 
the winds, of the tides, and of the waves, is to 
fill up this outline, and to preserve its conti- 
nuity; the very rivers themselves, on reaching 
this margin, deposit there the burden which 
they bring down ; and thus the general tendency 
of a great combination of causes is to complete 
the continuity of the coast and to close the 
mouths of rivers. 

The causes which counteract these tendencies 
are in many cases so powerful, as to present us 
with some rivers which are happily not impeded 


of wealth and commerce and prosperity. The 
general character of such rivers is this: they 
debouche into the sea, not in a direct and ex- 
posed part of the coast, where the action of the 
waves would tend to throw up a bar, but in 
some deep inland or protected bay, where the 
waters of the stream gradually and slowly diffuse 
themselves over, and mingle with, the waters of 
a deep and extensive salt water basin. Or if 
the river open out gradually and slowly into the 
sea, widening and deepening, so that the retard- 
ation of the velocity of the water is gradual and 
extended over a wide space, then it is plain that 
the deposition of a bar at a fixed point, by the 
sudden arrestment of the waters of the stream, 
is avoided, and we have no bar. Or ifthe stream 
be carried out with unimpaired velocity until it 
enter a deep arm of the sea on a rocky coast, 
where sand is not carried up from the bottom 
by the action of waves, we shall again have a 
clear entrance. Or if the descent of the river 
into the sea be so long, so slow, and so gentle 
that it hold little matter in suspension, and 
mingle almost insensibly with the ocean,—such 
are among the happy conditions in which we 
expect and find unimpeded navigation. 

It is plain, therefore, that the cure of these 
evils will be to alter the river so as to place its 
stream in a condition resembling, as nearly as 
possible, the state of such as are free from these 
impediments. If we find the course of the 
river suddenly arrested by the ocean, so as to 
deposit a bar at the place where its waters are 
thus stopped, it is plain that we should en- 
deavour to deepen, widen, and lengthen the 
space in which this arrestment takes place ; 
the channel is to be deepened above the bar, 
the bar itself should be reduced by artificial 
means, in the first instance, so as to co-operate 
with us, and works carried on, so as to cause 
a stream at all times, during ebb and flow, 
across that place where the bar was formed. 
The channel may thus be made to deepen gradu- 
ally, to widen gradually, and the surface of low 
water to fall gradually; thus the deposit on the 
spot where it emnadly existed will cease, and 
the river remain clear. Where the waves pro- 
duce the banks, nothing but protection from 
their force will clear the navigation, so that 
the course of the stream must be directed away 
from the prevailing winds, and protected by 
lateral works. But suppose the impediment to 
bea geological formation, then nothing less than 
its absolute removal will clear the navigation. 
Above all, the deepening of the channel and unit- 
ing its waters, the graduation of the bed and the 
surface to an increasing section and a diminish- 
ing slope, are the great elements of improve- 
ment, and the increase, especially of depth, 
both as affording capacity for water way, depth 
for navigation, and an accelerated velocity of 
admission to the tide-wave—are the great ele- 
ments for improving impeded river navigation. 

The rivers most remarkable for having suc- 
cessfully undergone some such process as we 
have described, are the Clyde in Scotland, which 
was originally inaccessible at Glasgow to any 
but fishing vessels, and is now a harbour of the 
first class, accessible to ships drawing sixteen 
feet water; the Tay, which is now navigable to 
Perth; the Lee, the Liffey, the Wear, the Tyne, 
the Lune, and some others, whose names we do 
not at this moment remember. But there are 
a multitude of others whose improvement has 
been again and again attempted in vain; even 
the exertions of very distinguished engineers 
having totally failed to effect their improvement, 
have, on the contrary, injured them. It even 
happens that changes which have been con- 
ducted under the highest authority, have been 





the least successful, and have, contrary to all 
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of those which had been predicted. a 
We regard, therefore, with interest any work 
which professes to explain anomalies, or illus. 
trate principles, or propound a new theory On so 
important a subject, one so eminently practical: 
and we took up this little book of Mr. Brooks 
on Rivers with the hope to derive benefit 
from the experience or the science which 
were to be expected from one who had 
sufficiently extended his views, and sufficient 
weighed his reasons, to come forward with 
the promise of a new and true theory ; for the 
scientific principles on which the ‘motion of 
running water depends are little understood }y 
practical men; and the great bulk of scientific 
men have nothing to offer for their instruction 
with the exception only of a few recent inves. 
tigations, tending to throw light on the matter, 
We have analyzed this book, for the pur- 
pose of extracting from it, for ourselves and 
our readers, the general meaning, and the chief 
facts and the nature of the theory which its 
author adduces; a task not without difficulty 
as he has not stated his views with so much 
precision and clearness as we could desire. 


In the first chapter Mr. Brooks states a few 
opinions, entertained heretofore, on the causes 
of bars at the mouths of rivers:—1. The les- 
sening of the velocity of the river stream on 
reaching the sea. 2. The action of waves in 
throwing up beaches and banks conformable in 
position to the general trend of the coast. 3, 
The difference of direction between the ebb and 
flow streams. 4. A current entering the sea at 
right angles to the shore. 5. The insufficiency 
of back-water. 6. The action of ground swell 
(flots de fond). The author next states his own 
theory,—first, of the conditions under which a 
bar is wanting; and secondly, of its cause when 
present, which we must give in his own words :— 


“Tt will generally be found, that whenever a navi- 
gable river approximates to the condition of a simple 
inlet, for the reception of the tide, so far as regards 
the longitudinal section, presented by its surface 
at low water, it will either have no bar, or be but 
lightly obstructed by one; the same may be said 
of those sea ports, or pier harbours, which, though 
free from bars in their natural state, are well known 
to become encumbered by them immediately on the 
introduction of an artificial scouring power. Resum- 
ing the investigation into the state of a river, whose 
entrance is free from a bar, we shall find, that, from 
its junction with the ocean, a long line of navigable 
course exists with an extremely gentle fall, or slope 
of its surface, at low water; the river is in this case 
in a proper train, its longitudinal section presenting a 
succession of inclined planes, becoming more and 
more gentle, as they approach the ocean; and the 
lower course of the river, from the slightness of its 
fall, approximates to the condition of a frith, or deep 
inlet, of the coast, or to that of one of those large 
natural or artificial harbours, which, being mere 
tidal receptacles, wherein the influx and efflux take 
place in equal times, are necessarily free from 
bars. The river, being in this perfect state,{as regards 
the slope of its surface at low water, a consequent 
attendant upon the latter will be an equal duration, 
or nearly so, of the period taken up by the flow of the 
flood tide, with that of the ebb, in the lower reach of 
river; by the term flow being understood the direct 
upward course of the current of the flood tide, imme- 
diately after the true time of low water. Assuming 
that to the possession of a nearly equal duration 
of the period of the ebb and flow, in the lower reach 
of a river, accompanied by an extremely gentle incli- 
nation of its surface at low water, is to be attributed 
the freedom from the incumbrance of a bar, I will 
now pursue the investigation, into the actual condition 
of Bar Rivers.” 


The author's theory of the absence of a bar— 
“ An accurate examination of the state of a bar 
river will exhibit a great irregularity of its surface at 
low water; in lieu of the river presenting at that 
period a longitudinal section of a succession of incli 
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=" described in the preceding description of 
oy from bars, as becoming more and more 
ar in proportion to their proximity to the ocean, 
© will be often found that the declination or slope of 
, eof the upper reaches is less than those nearer 
Se ocean ; and the fall at low water in the lower 
of the river is always so great, as to produce 
a striking difference in the vertical rise of tide, even 
ata short distance from the sea, and attendant upon 
this defective state of the section presented by the 
surface of the river at low water, is a great extension 
of the duration of the ebb, beyond that of the upward 
current of the flood tide. The river being in this 
irregular state, the process by which the bar is formed 
may be thus described. During the period of the 
first quarter flood, the current in lieu of being able to 
take its natural upward course, as in rivers where no 
har exists, is opposed, or effectually checked, by the 
eluent backwater; the declination of the stream 
in the lower division of the river presenting a head 
which ensuresa strong downward current, long after 
the tide would have been able to maintain an upward 
course, provided the backwater had had a free dis- 
charge. At this period the flood tide, by reason of its 
greater specific gravity, occupies the lower stratum of 
the tide-way, and like a wedge endeavours to force its 
course up the channel, which it is unable to effect, but 
merely elevates the lighter effluent water, the lower 
strata of which, being checked by the opposition of 
tidal water, yields to the latter the sand or other mate- 
rials which it was capable of holding in suspension, 
previously to its encountering the conflicting action of 
the flood-tide ; and where this takes place the bar is 
formed. From the above, we may easily extend the 
illustration to prove that, while the formation or in- 
crease of the bar takes place at this period, or during 
the first part of the flood tide, the direct tendency of 
the whole period of the ebb, when unobstructed by 
the tidal current, must be to reduce the extent of the 
bar in all its dimensions. The same useful effect, in 
keeping down the bar, must also attend the action 
of the flood-tide, after it has attained a true run up 
the channel. Turning our attention to the state of 
those rivers which discharge their waters into tideless 
seas or fresh water lakes, we shall still be able to 
trace to the same cause the existence of their bars, viz. 
to the excess of slope, which their longitudinal sections 
present near their embouchures: but as here the 
agency of the tide or counter current does not exist, 
the deposit which takes place will generally be differ- 
ently affected from that which forms the bar of a 
tidal river, which latter does not usually experience 
that great observable elongation of its course, which 
takes place in rivers which discharge their waters into 
tideless seas.” 

If we rightly understand our author, it would 
appear that he attributes the creation of bars in 
rivers to the existence of ‘‘an excess of slope 
which their longitudinal sections present near 
theirembouchures,” and the want of bars to want 
of this slope. This, as far as we can gather, is 
Mr. Brooks's “‘ New Theory on the cause of the 
existence of Bars.” If we have rightly ex- 
tracted his meaning, then we confess we cannot 
agree with him that it is new, nor, as a general 
theory, true. 


In the first place, the excess of slope, which | 


is stated as a cause of bars, is not of the nature 
of an efficient cause, but is only in some cases 
a symptom and consequence of the true cause. 

his rapid slope of the water surface is an in- 
dication of a rapid stream entering abruptly 
the waters of the sea, and is, therefore, neither 
more nor less than an indication that such bar 
exists, and that the river is thereby dammed 
up: to adduce this as a cause, and to treat 
it accordingly, is to mistake the symptoms 
for the disease,—a mistake as dangerous in the 
treatment of rivers as of fevers. The maxim 
of Dr. Hahnemann, that symptoms alone are to 
be treated, however it may succeed in medicine, 
does not hold good in engineering, and will not 
apply to npiepettie practice, however well it 
may suit the homeeopathic. 

In the second place, the symptom, even as a 


dication, for a bar frequently exists where there 
is no such sudden slope of the water surface. 
In all cases where the mouth of the river is 
wide and very shallow, the width, if sufficient 
to compensate want of depth and furnish a large 
section for the discharge, will effect that dis- 
charge over a bar without a slope such as our 
author describes. In such a case his cause 
is neither the mere cause nor the constant 
indication. 

The class of cases to which Mr. Brooks alludes, 
is that to which we have already referred in our 
introduction, where we stated that “the cause of a 
bar is simply the sudden entrance of the river 
stream into the comparatively stagnant ocean 
water. On meeting the waters of the sea, the 
stream is gradually brought to rest, and wherever 
this takes place there will be a region of depo- 
sition, where the water of the river, loaded with 
silt, sand, or other matter, which it holds in 
suspension, being brought to a state of repose, 
will deposit its contents and form a bank of 
sand,” &c. This is, in short, the first cause, 
already stated by himself as one of the known 
causes of a bar—and as it is known that in a 
case of this nature the sudden entrance of the 
river stream into a still sea will be attended by 
a corresponding considerable slope of the water 
surface, and an abrupt termination of it, it 
follows that the symptom adverted to by Mr. 
Brooks will attend this case: and further, that 
the cure will be, to prevent this sudden entrance 
of the rapid stream abruptly into the stagnant 
sea at low water, by enlarging the opening, 
lengthening the region of debouchement or en- 
trance, or removing its suddenness, and, by the 
substitution of a gradual for an abrupt subsi- 
dence, remedy the evil by removing the cause 
—and along with this cause there would of course 
disappear the symptom of the abrupt termination 
and rapid slope of the water surface. 

But although we cannot altogether admit the 
author’s theory, or its assumed novelty, nor 
subscribe to the efficacy or value of his re- 
medial processes, in so far as they pretend to 
novelty, we have nevertheless, perused the 
work with interest,—we find in it much valu- 
able matter for discussion, we welcome it as an 
attempt to elucidate an important subject ; and 
the reader who will peruse it, not as a guide or 
authority, but simply as an ingenious argument, 
will derive from it both pleasure and information. 
The report of the author on the river Clyde is 
interesting, as a clear statement of the facts 
which he was sent to examine, and as one of the 
most successful instances of artificial improve- 
ment, in the absence of all theory, by persever- 
ance in the mechanical process of deepening by 
means of the steam dredge—a plan calculated 
to effect greater improvements than any other 
within the reach of man. There are one or two 
instances, however, where the author virtually 
says, there is a plan of improving your river, 
which other engineers have not adopted, but 
which “ I’ don’t choose to tell you in this place 
(we suppose until the fee be paid), which 
savours more of a professional feeler than of the 
candour of a scientific writer, and which cannot 
be too strongly reprobated in a treatise where 
candour is implied by the very act of publica- 
tion. With these limitations, we commend the 
treatise to the perusal of our professional 
readers. 





The Spirit of the Nation. 


(Second Notice.) 


AccorDING to our promise, we now turn to the | 


new and rising school of poetry, which, as we 
said, in our article on Repeal Songs last week, is 
chiefly patronized by the generation just begin- 


ning to take a partin active life. The lyrics of 





symptom, does not hold good as a general in- 





this new school are published in a paper re- 


cently established in Dublin, called The Nation ; 
a paper bearing the most obvious marks of 
being chiefly conducted by young men; its 
articles are full ofspirit and energy, but are not 
equally remarkable for temper and discretion ; 
its most powerful appeals are made to the 
passions rather than the judgment, and its high 
tone of self-reliance sometimes assumes the form 
of that overweening confidence, not to say pre- 
sumption, which is so often found to be a draw- 
back on youthful cleverness. The songs pub- 
lished in this paper display considerable beauty, 
both of language and imagery, combined with 
intense feeling. The best pieces in the collec- 
tion have fictitious signatures attached to them, 
intimating that the writers are natives of 
Munster, and this circumstance greatly increases 
the effect of the contrast between the new and 
old schools of Munster poetry. The new school 
leaves no room for mistaking the objects of its 
advocacy; no one can misapprehend the very 
first song in the collection :— 
The work that should to-day be wrought 

Defer not till to-morrow ; 
The help that should within be sought, 

Scorn from without to borrow. 
Old maxims these—yet stout and true— 

They speak in trumpet tone, 
To do at once what is to do, 

And trust ourselves alone. 


Too long our Irish hearts we schooled, 
In patient hope to bide ; 

By dreams of English justice fooled, 
And English tongues that lied. 

That hour of weak delusion 's past, 
The empty dream has flown: 

Our hope and strength, we find at last, 
Is in ourselves alone. 


Aye! bitter hate, or cold neglect, 
Or lukewarm love, at best, 
Is all we've found or can expect, 
We aliens of the west. 
No friend, beyond her own green shore, 
Can Erin truly own; 
Yet stronger is her trust, therefore, 
In her brave sons alone. 
* * * * 


The ‘‘ foolish word impossible” 
At once, for aye disdain ; 

No power can bar a people’s will 
A people’s right to gain. 

Be bold, united, firmly set, 
Nor flinch in word or tone— 

We'll be a glorious nation yet, 
Redeemed—erect—alone. 

In the older ballads of Munster the allusions 
to oppressive exercise of a landlord’s rights are 
faint and timid; but the Nation knows neither 
fear nor scruple in denouncing those whom it 
calls Exterminators; “the Exterminator’s 
Song”’ is one which has taken a strong hold 
in Ireland. We shall quote only the first 
verse :— 

Tis Iam the poor man’s scourge, 
And where is the scourge like me? 
My land from all Papists | purge, 
Who think that their votes should be free— 
Who think that their votes should be free ! 
From huts only fitted for brutes, 
My agent the last penny wrings; 
And my serfs live on water and roots, 
While I feast on the best of good things! 
For I am the poor man’s scourge ! 
For I am the poor man’s scourge ! 
(Chorus of the Editors of ‘ The Nation’) 
Yes, you are the poor man's scourge ! 
But of such the whole island we'll purge ! 

There is but little adulation of O'Connell in 
these songs, and some opinions which he is 
known to entertain are not treated with much 
respect or ceremony. For instance, O'Connell 
speaks slightingly of the United Irishmen, and 
he believes that their premature agitation was a 
principal cause of all the evils which Ireland 
endured at the close of the last century. We 
need not enter into any discussion of a subject 
so full of pain and peril, but we shall quote a 
spirited song, which proves that a want of sym- 
pathy with the United Irishmen cannot be attri- 
buted to the conductors of the Nation :— 

Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name? 

When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 
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He’s all a knave, or half a slave, 
Who slights his country thus; 

But a true man, like you, man, 
Will fill your glass with us. 

We drink the memory of the brave, 
The faithful and the few— 

Some lie far off-beyond the wave, 
Some sleep in Ireland, too ; 

All—all are gone—but still live on 
The fame of those who died ; 

All true men, like you, men, 
Remember them with pride. 


Some on the shores of distant lands 
Their weary hearts have laid, 

And by the stranger's heedless hands 
Their lonely graves were made, 

But, though their clay be far away 
Beyond the Atlantic foam— 

In true men, like you, men, 
Their spirit’s still at home. 

The dust of some is Irish earth ; 
Among their own they rest ; 

And the same land that gave them birth, 
Has caught them to her breast ; 

And we will pray that from that clay 
Full many a race may start 

Of true men, like you, men, 
To act as brave a part. 

They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their native land ; 

They kindled here a living blaze’ 
That nothing shall withstand. 

Alas! that Might can vanquish Right— 
They fell and pass’d away ; 

But true men, like you, men, 
Are plenty here to-day. 


Then here’s their memory—may it be 
For us a guiding light, 

To cheer our strife for liberty, 
And teach us to unite. 

Through good and ill, be Ireland’s still, 
Though sad as theirs your fate; 

And true men, be you, men, 
Like those of Ninety-eight. 


| 
} 





Or why should memory love to trace youth’s glad and sunlit 


way, 

When those who made its charms sweet are gathered to 
decay ? 

The summer’s sun shall come again to brighten hill and 
bower— 

The teeming earth its fragrance bring beneath the balmy 
shower ; 

But all in vain will mem'ry strive, in vain we shed our 
tears— F 

They're gone away and can't return—the friends of boy- 
hood’s years! 


Ah! why then wake my sorrow, and bid me now count o’er 

The vanished friends so dearly prized—the days to come no 
more— 

The happy days of infancy, when no guile our bosoms knew, 

Nor reck’d we of the pleasures that with each hour flew? 

Tis all in vain to weep for them—the past a dream appears ; 

And where are they—the lov'd, the young, the friends of 
boyhood’s years? 

Go seek them in the cold church-yard—they long haye stolen 
to rest; 

But do not weep, for their young cheeks by woe were ne'er 
oppressed : 

Life’s sun for them in splendour set-—no cloud came o'er the 


ray 
That lit them from this gloomy world upon their joyous 


way. 
| No tears about their graves be shed—but sweetest flow'rs be 





he Pay | 
A few of the Nation’s songs have no connex- | 


ion with politics, and these are among the best 
in the collection. There is a spirit of melan- 


choly music in a wild irregular melody, which | 


bears the title of ‘My Grave’:— 
Shall they bury me in the deep, 
Where wind-forgetting waters sleep? 
Shall they dig a grave for me, 
Under the green-wood tree ? 
Or on the wild heath, 
Where the wilder breath 
Of the storm doth blow? 
Oh, no! oh, no! 


Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 

Or under the shade of Cathedral domes? 

Sweet 'twere to lie on Italy's shore ; 

Yet not there—nor in Greece, though T love it more. 
In the wolf or the vulture my grave shall I find? 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind ? 
Shall they fling my corpse in the battle mound, 
Where coflintess thousands lie under the ground? — 
Just as they fall they are buried so— 

Oh, no! oh, no! 

No! on an Irislf green hill-side, 

On an opening lawn—but not too wide ; 

For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 

On me blow no gales, but a gentle breeze, 

To freshen the turf: put no tombstone there, 
But green sods deck’d with daisies fair. 

Nor sods too deep; but so that the dew, 

The matted grass-roots may trickle through— 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 

“* He serv'd his country and lov'd his kind.” 

Oh! "twere merry unto the grave to go, 

If one were sure to be buried so. 


The author of these lines has contributed some 


of the most exciting of the war-songs to this | 


volume; in one of them he directly offers his 
services as a volunteer :— 
Let Britain brag her motley rag ; 
We'll lift The Green more proud and airy ;— 
Be mine the lot to bear that flag, 
And head The Men of Tipperary. 


Though Britain boasts her British hosts, 
About them all right little care we; 
Give us to guard our native coasts 
The Matchless Men of Tipperary. 

We prefer the unknown Celt in his character 
of Alczeus, and would gladly see him abandon 
that of Tyrtzeus, which clearly is not his natural 
vocation. 

A little piece, bearing the signature Clericus, 
will remind our readers of Bryant; the Irish, 
like the American poet, ‘has touched the 
plaintive chords of memory, and waked an echo 
in every heart” :— 

Ah! why should I recal them—the gay, the joyous years, 


Ere hope was cross‘d or pleasure dimm’d by sorrow and by 
tears? 


| geration, menace, and defiance. 
| that an obvious inconsistency has escaped the 
| clever writers of these songs; at the very 
| moment that they are writing what they choose 
| to consider as anti-English strains, their lan- 





flung— 

The fittest off’ring thou canst make to hearts that perish 
young— 

To hearts this world has not torn with racking hopes and 


For blesed are they who pass away in boyhood’s happy 
years! 

We pass over many pieces of power and 
beauty which are one-sided and inaccurate in 
their historical allusions. From time immemo- 
rial the plea in such cases has been— 

Adzooks! must one swear to the truth of a song? 
but the case before us cannot fairly claim this 
privilege; each poet affects to speak, not for 
himself, but for a nation, and his voice is more 
likely to be heard if its tones be marked by can- 
dour and kindness, than if he indulges in exag- 
We wonder 


guage is English, their imagery English, their 
metres English, and no small portion of their 
allusions and their tunes purely English. It 
would be no difficult matter to show that the 
writers of several of the songs before us have 
studied Milton, Shakspeare, and other English 
bards until they have become penetrated with 
their spirit, and though nationally Irish they 
are intellectually, as was said of Fox, “all over 
English.” This consideration ought to have 
suggested many abatements of that exclusive 
nationality which marks these songs, and it 
involves lessons of forbearance which may be 
profitably developed by the guides of public 
opinion on both sides of St. George’s Channel. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Banker's Wife: or, Court and City, by Mrs. 
Gore, 3 vols.—Though less amusing, perhaps, this 
is a sounder book than some other of Mrs. Gore's 
fictions. Too often, when the authoress has most 
busily occupied herself in the denunciation of world- 
liness—always her creditable object—the pleasures 
and usages she condemns have been painted with a 
gusto calculated to neutralize the effect of her admo- 
nition. It isnot so in the present instance. The 
strugeles of a city man to out-shine and _out- 
spend a nobleman, his country neighbour and an- 
tagonist, and their lamentable consequences, are 
depicted earnestly. As far as her idea of Hamlyn’s 
character goes, Mrs. Gore may be correct—she is 
correct, we are sure, in painting the subjugated estate 
of *The Banker’s Wife,’ and the effects of his im- 
moderate ambition upon his domestic circle, but inas- 
much as the special details of his life are attempted, 
she fails. The uneasy condition of thraldom, in 
which the detected impostor is held by the suspicions 
of his prying head clerk, is acutely conceived ; but 
the solution of this perplexity, though possible, is so 
improbable as to be out of place in a novel, the 
scene of which is Leadenhall Street. Terrible as 
must have been the workings of suppressed passion, 





jealousy, and suspense among the ‘nl a 
shovels of the t ee of Mar ee oe 
imagine an outbreak so melodramatic—_a pundhaio wt 
secrecy by bargain so nakedly explicit, as we here 
find. The end of the story, too, is too violent - the 
downfall too complete ; the retrieval for the deservi 
and the virtuous too satisfactory and soothing. W 
Nature apt to distribute noble husbands and bation 
able advancement to the children of scoundrel bank. 
rupts—the death of such would be hailed as a blessin ‘ 
instead of being contemplated as an awful lesson = 
their families. Year after year, book after book, do 
critics preach against faith in the popular fallacy about 
“ Poetical justice”: when will writers act as if th 
listened ? In theory they all acquiesce: in ouaiie, 
they have not advanced beyond the unscrupulous 
concoctors of the old faéry tale. Ere we close our 
notice of this novel, we may point to Col. Hamilton, 
the returned East Indian, as one of those cheerful 
generous, liberal creatures, who are so eminently 
wanted to give life and hope to a dreary tale of du- 
plicity and suffering like the one before us. His un- 
expected visit to the Vernons, the selfish, stupid, and 
scheming family of aristocrats, who are the Mor. 
decais to the Banker’s ambition, is described jn 
Mrs. Gore's liveliest vein. Generally speaking, 
however, ‘The Banker’s Wife’ will be found 
harder reading than either ‘The Desennuyée,’ or 
‘The Peeress,’ or ‘The Woman of the World,’ or 
*The Woman of Business,’ or ‘The Ambassador's 
Wife,’ or the thousand, in short, of Mrs, Gore's 
thousand and one novels. 

The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur, under 
the Command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, Edited 
and superintended by R. B. Hinds, Esq., Surgeon 
R.N., attached to the Expedition, Parts I. and IL; 
Mammalia, by J. E. Gray, Esq. 4to.—The voy- 
age of H.M.S. Sulphur was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting surveys and scientific inquiries 
on the shores and amongst the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. The western coast of North America and 
the Sandwich Islands formed, however, the principal 
points of research, as it was only during the home. 
ward voyage that the greater part of the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean were visited ; hence the majo. 
rity of the animals contained in the two Parts of 
the work before us, are natives of tropical America, 
We could indeed have wished that the work had been 
confined to this geographical range in its subjects; 
since it is one of the great inconveniences of the pub- 
lication of the zoology of different recent voyages, 
both by Englishmen and foreigners, that they em- 
brace subjects from almost every quarter of the world, 
thereby vastly increasing the labour of reference. The 
Parts before us contain portions of the mammalia col- 
lected during the voyage described by Mr. J. E. 
Gray, illustrated by coloured figures drawn by Mr. 
Hawkins, who have severally executed their tasks in 
the most satisfactory manner. We think, however, 
that the new species of animals collected during the 
voyage ought to have been indicated, so that the 
benefits to science which have resulted from it 
might have been at once apparent. There is nothing, 
for instance, to show, upon the face of the work, that 
zoological science is indebted to the voyage of the 
Sulphur for a knowledge of Phyllophora* megalotis, 
or Phyllostoma elongatum,&c. The work is excellently 
got up, and a liberal sum of money having been 
granted from the Treasury towards the expenses of 
publication, it is sold at a much lower price than 
would otherwise have been possible. The birds 
collected during the voyage are to be described by 
Mr. Gould, [the first Part is just published, and 
contains some beautiful specimens,] the fish by Dr. 
Richardson, the Crustacea by Mr. Bell, the shells by 
Mr. Hinds, and the Radiata by Mr. J. E. Gray. 
Were neither reptiles nor insects collected during 
the voyage ? 

A History of British Birds, by W. Yarrell, Part 
XXXVIL, completing the work.—Most cordially 
do we congratulate Mr. Yarrell on the termination 
of his laborious undertaking. The five volumes 
which he has produced, containing descriptions and 
figures of every known British species of fish 
bird, are honourable alike to the author, the publisher, 
the draftsman, and the engraver. They are in every 
sense of the word national works—national in 
subject and national in their execution ; for it is be 








* This name is elsewhere employ ed in zoology. 
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pm ae 
yond the power of any other country to produce such 


of illustrations as those contained in these 
As specimens of the capabilities of wood 


series 


i have never been excelled, for although 
ering id rough handling of Bewick, yet we 
}w the character of the plumage of every bird clearly 

wn, whilst the description of each species is suffi- 
cently detailed for precise identification, accompa- 
nied by ample popular matter. To every lover of 
Nature, and especially to every admirer of the pro- 
ductions of his own country, these works are indis- 


le. 
oa Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds, 
accompanied with descriptions of the Eggs, Nests, §e. 
by William C. Hewitson : No. I. with four plates.— 
This can scarcely be called a second edition of the 
beautiful work on the Eggs of British birds, completed 
some time ago by its author, as the drawings and 
engravings for the present work are entirely new, and 
made, as far as possible, from other specimens than 
those employed in the former publication. The 

are beautifully coloured, and the descriptive 
text is rendered interesting by the accounts of the 
often hazardous adventures of the author in pursuit 
of his game, and which led him over the whole of the 
Shetland Islands and a great part of the coast of 
Norway. The work, in its present form, is a fitting 
supplement to Mr. Yarrell’s volumes. The first 
Number, now before us, contains seven coloured 
figures of the eggs of the Egyptian vulture, golden 
eagle, white-tailed eagle, osprey, Iceland falcon, and 
peregrine falcon. To render these illustrations com- 
plete, we would suggest a series of figures of the 
nests; we have, indeed, learned that in Germany 
the publication of such a work has just been com- 
menced. 

A History of the Fishes of Madeira, by R. T. Lowe, 
M.A., with original figures from Nature of all the 
species, by the Hon. C. E. C. Norton and M. Young: 
No. I. with five plates —The Rey. Mr. Lowe's con- 
tributionsto the Transactions of the Zoological Society 
are sufficient guarantee for the value of the present 
work, The very detailed descriptions of the species, 
united to the excellent figures of each, leave nothing 
to be desired by the systematic ichthyologist. A list 
ofthe species having already appeared in the Transac- 
tions mentioned above, naturalists will at once be 
able to perceive how desirable is the publication of 
these detailed descriptions and figures, especially as 
several of the genera and more than one-fourth of 
the species are either entirely new or have been 
hitherto imperfectly described. The descriptions are 
accompanied by remarks upon the natural history of 
the several subjects, and are preceded by a short 
introduction, in which a sketch of the class is con- 
tained. 

The Elements of Fossil Conchology, according to the 
Arrangement of Lamarck, with the newly established 
Genera of other Authors, by Captain T, Brown.—A 
heat and, to a certain extent, a useful little manual 
of the genera of fossil shells and other animals usu- 
ally confounded therewith, such as the Cirripedes and 
Serpulide, &c, The student must not be deceived, 
however, by the announcement on the title-page, that 
the work comprises the newly established genera ; 
for notwithstanding it professes to take up the fossil 
genera found all over the world, yet, even in the first 
comparatively small order, Cephalopoda, we find the 
following British genera omitted, Gomphoceras, 
Cyrtoceras, Helioceras, Beloptera, Ancyloceras, Ac- 
tinoceras, Lituites, Onychoteuthis, and Ptychoceras ; 
and amongst the genera introduced into the same 
order, we find some which belong to the Foraminifera. 
A glossary, index, anda dozen neat and useful plates 
terminate the volume, which is miserably destitute of 
references to the works of authority upon the subject. 


A Catalogue of British Fossils ; comprising all the 
Genera and Species hitherto described, with References 
to their Geological Distribution and to the Localities 
in which they have been found, by J. Morris.—A 
carefully compiled and useful list of all the British 
fossil plants and animals of Great Britain. They only 
¥ho have been employed in such labours can form an 
idea of the difficulties of the task ; we think it due, 
therefore, to the author to mention one particular 
feature of his work, which he has himself omitted in 
his title-page ; namely, that every species is accom- 
panied by a reference to the page and plate of the 
work in which it has been described and figured, 





The genera arranged under each class or order, are 
placed alphabetically, and a general alphabetical 
index at the end of the volume greatly facilitates 
research. 

A History of the Molluscous and Cirripedal Animals 
of the Counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, 
by W. M‘Gillivray, A.M.—As a descriptive list of the 
Mollusca and Cirripedes of a portion of the northern 
division of our island, this work will be found an in- 
teresting addition to our zoological library, The 
descriptions are written with care, and references 
made, so far as the situation of the author permitted, 
to the labours of other malacologists. As a work 
intended to further the study amongst the students of 
the university to which its author is attached, it would 
have been far more serviceable if a series of slight 
wood-cuts had been introduced. 

Venice in the Autumn of 1838, transiated from the 
original Italian of Baron Giordano, by R. Barton.— 
Enviable indeed must have been the feelings, soul- 
inspiring the enthusiasm, which filled the bosom of 
Baron Giordano, “ who was present” when “ Ferdi- 
nand the Clement, the Titus of our times,” visited 
Venice in 1838, on the occasion of his coronation. 
“ The winged lion of Venice gently waved his tufted 
tail, and shaking his hairy mane, took a share in the 
general hilarity, with agrin of joy.” “So completely 
were the waters of Venice covered and encum- 
bered” with gondolas, &c., “that the scaly tribes 
might not seem to have space left for their gliding 
courses.” After this, are we to be surprised if the 
lapse of six years has produced no diminution of our 
author’s enthusiasm ? Why, his thoughts have nearly 
stood the cooling influence of Horace’s decennial 
probation, and yet come forth glowing with all the 
warmth of a first burst. Other scenes might merely 
be “earthly Paradises,” or at most “heavens on 
earth”; but to this magic sight “the refulgent gates 
of heaven, described in the Apocalypse, were not 
equal.” And what wonder if the scene surpassed 
heaven itself, when even the Imperial eagle, which 
stood in all the majesty of bronze on the triumphal 
arch, “seemed to defy'the sun, and reflect back his 
rays from his sapphire eyes. He shone as the sun 
himself, and the bright interchange of light dazzled 
the eyes of the beholders.” 

Moscow, a Poem,in six Cantos, hy H. PF. Barham, 
M.A.—Mr. Barham isa poet, and a successful one, in 
what iscalled ‘the Prize Poem School.’ It is, however, 
difficult to say with reference to the work before us, 
whether it is in the epic or the lyric portions, that he 
has most triumphantly attained the characteristic 
mediocrity. 

Brighton and its Three Climates, by A. L. Wigan, 
M.D.—A little pamphlet of warning and advice. 
The author maintains that there are three different 
climates to be found in different parts of Brighton, 
and, therefore, that it is by no means optional to the 
invalid visitor in what part of the town he should 
settle. 

Memorials of Ernest the Pious, by the Rev. T. 
Lathbury.—Ernest Duke of Saxe Gotha, in the seven- 
teenth century, was the founder of that branch ofthe 
Saxon line from which Prince Albert is descended. 
His Life, written in Latin by Eyring, was translated 
and published in England by Philips, when Frederic 
Prince of Wales married a princess of the Saxe Gotha 
family, and “a similar event may, perhaps,” Mr. 
Lathbury thinks, “ be regarded as a sufficient apology 
for the appearance of the present volume.” 

Martin’s Vagaries; being a Sequel to * A Tale of a 
Tub’ —A skit, we need hardly say, upon the new 
lights of the Church, amusing enough, in its way, and 
rendered still more so by theassistance of Mr, Robert 
Cruikshank. Martin saying grace, with his back to 
the guests, candles on the table, though in broad day- 
light, and these with extinguishers on, forms the 
subject of one of the illustrations, which needs no 
explanation. 

The Post Office Reading Directory, compiled by J. 
Snare.—The Environs of Reading, edited by J. G. 
Robertson, Vol. I.—The first of these works may be 
of some use asa directory, but the compiler’s ambition 
for literary distinction renders it one of the most | 
absurd directories ever published. ‘The Environs | 
of Reading’ illustrates with letter press and wood-cuts | 
an interesting locality. 

Culture of the Grape Vine and Orange in Australia 
and New Zealand, by G, Suttor.—The author insists 








on the possibility of cultivating with success both 
the grape vine and the orange in our Australian 
possessions, so that “ instead of choice fruits and wines 
being rarities for the wealthy, they might be made so 
to abound as not only to be enjoyed by.the humblest, 
but to become staples for export to less favoured 
countries.” It is right to add, that the author founds 
his assertion on experiments made by himself with 
complete success. 

An Essay on Spontaneous Combustion, by J. Peto. 
—This essay was read before the Brighton Literary 
Institution, and may be useful in directing attention 
to a subject of some interest, not very well under- 
stood, 

Essays on Partial Derangement of the Mind in sup- 
posed Connexion with Religion, by J. Cheyne, M.D., 
with an Autobiographical Sketch of the Author.—There 
is not much either in the Sketch or the Essays. The 
latter were written to disprove the assertion, “ that 
there is, in evangelical religion, a tendency to produce 
a deranged state of the understanding,” and the title- 
page would more correctly have described the work 
had it run thus:—Essays on Evangelical Religion, 
with some remarks on its supposed tendency to pro- 
duce insanity. 

Thoughts and Reflections on Sickness and Affliction, 
by A. R. Sanderson, M.D.—A well written work, 
grafting on a subject peculiarly the province of the 
author moral and religious views equally free from 
sectarianism and bigotry. 

Das Kalte Herz von Wilhelm Hauff, edited by H. 
Apel.—A German tale of wonder, accompanied by a 
few brief notes. 

Borrow’s Bible in Spain. Part I.—Here we have 
the first volume of Mr, Murray’s ‘Colonial and 
Home Library’—an undertaking which, if liberally 
supported by the public, may become an era in the 
history of publishing. Mr. Murray, we think, has 
done wisely in substituting this new and popular 
work for the excellent but somewhat hackneyed Life 
of Nelson first announced. The manner in which 
the work is got up is most creditable—so excellent 
indeed, and withal so cheap, that he who, after this, 
purchases any of the pirated editions, must do it out 
of sheer aifection for piracy and dishonesty. This 
is not, be it remembered, an undertaking like many 
which have lately been set on foot, a re-issue of old 
works which cost the publisher no more than the 
price of printing and paper; but the republication, 
at a short interval from its first appearance, of a work, 
the copyright of which has many years to run, and 
for which the publisher has paid a large sum of 
money. We therefore heartily recommend ‘ The 
Colonial and Home Library,” and wish Mr, Murray 
success in his bold venture. 





List of New Books.—A New Set of Tables for Computing 
the Weight of Cattle by Measurement, by J. Strachan, 2nd 
edit., 12mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Hints for Pedestrians, Practical and 
Medical, square, 1s. Gd. swd.—A Practical Treatise on Con- 
gestion and Inactivity of the Liver, by F. J. Mosgrove, illus- 
trated by cases, fep. Bvo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Neuman and Haretti’s 
Spanish Dictionary, pearl, 8s. roan.—-Entick’s Latin-English 
Dictionary (Tyronis Thesaurus) sq. 5s. Gd. shp.—Colonial 
Library, No. I. ‘ Borrow’s Bible in Spain, Part I.’ 2s. 6d, swd. 
—Lectures on the Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement, by 
the late Lant Carpenter, L.L.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Selections 
from Writings, by Mrs. Margaret M. Davidson, 12mo. 78. 6d. 
cl.—Smyth’s Presbytery not Prelacy, &c , 8vo. 16s. cl.—The 
Fundamental Principlesof Modern Judaism Investigated, by 
Moses Margoliouth, with Preface, by Rev. H. Raikes, 8vo. 
10s. cl.—lours of Meditation, by Heinrich Zschokke, trans- 
lated by Ilaas, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Gradusad Parnassum, new edit., 
cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. bd.—Prophetic Messenger Almanac, 1844, 
12mo. 2s, Gd. swd.—The Principles of Medicine, by Dr. Wil- 
liams, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Elementary Instruction in Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis, by Dr. Fresenius, edited by J. L. Bullock, 
8vo. 9s. cl.—The Belle of the Family, a novel in 3 vols., post 
8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—The Lieutenant and the Crooked Mid- 
shipman, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. bds.—Sir Cosmo Digby, by 
J. A. St. John, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. 11s. 6d. bds.—Ireland 
and its Rulers since 1829, Part I., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry, by Professor Liebig, fep. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. cl.—Knowles’s Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary, royal 8vo. 12s. cl—The Dramatic Works of James 
Sheridan Knowles, 3 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. cl.—Findlay’s 
Modern Atlas, containing 30 Mapsand Index, royal 8vo. hf-bd. 
12s. coloured, 9s. plain.—Watts’s Knitting and Netting Book, 
3rd series, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Miss Corner’s History of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 12mo. 10s. 6d. roan 
extra. —Ford’s First Lessons in Drawing, oblong, 7%. 6d. cl.— 
Child’s Drawing Book of Objects, oblong, 7s. 6d. cl.—The 
Musical Bijou for 1844, royal 4to. 15s. hf-bd.—Sewell on the 
Law and Practice of Coroner, with practical Forms and 
Precedents, 12mo. 14s. bds—The Hand-book of Pencil 
Drawing, royal 32mo. 1s. cl.—The Young Christian's Sunday 
Mornings, Part II. 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—The Young Christian’s 
Sunday Mornings, complete, } vol. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Bilby and 
Ridgway’s Infant Teacher's Assistant, 9th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
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T 5|30.472 | 30.464 | 68.0) 30.424 | 30.416 | 67.2 | 52 | 04.7| 58.7 |66.5 | 55.2 | 68.4 N pin cd tention tnrenphenstae ep. Br Fine and starlight. 
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© 10/30.092 | 30.086 | 66.8 | 30.028 | 30.022 | 69.5 | 62 | 02.5 | 63.0 | 69.0| 60.2 | 74.0 ENE |A-M. Overcast—it- fog & rain. P.M. Qvercast—it.rain. Ev. Ovet. 
M 11/30.026 | 30.020) 67.0| 30.096 | 30.090 | 67.5 | 61 | 03.0| 63.5 |66.0| 61.0 | 73.0 | .250| NW {Asi Heery clouly ight reese.” FM Overeat—tight brecas 
« T12/30.272 | 30.266 | 65.0) 30.248 | 30.240 | 67.4| 61 | 01.5 61.5|71.7| 59.5 | 69.0 NNE A.M. Overcast” brisk wind. PM. erin ern toy sar 
W13}30.204 | 30.196 | 71.6 | 30.094 | 30.086 | 66.6 | 61 | 05.5, 65.3 67.8 | 55.4 | 73.5 Lite 2 ~~ -- bes (r.Cloudy—few stare 
T 14/29.912 | 29.904 | 62.7 | 29.906 | 29.898 | 65.2| 59 | 05.0 61.5 | 66.3 54.7 | 69.7 E __s|A.M. Cloudy—it. breeze. P.M. Cloudy—very sit. rain—stiff breese. 
F 15| 29.888 | 29.880 | 67.7 | 29.924 | 29.916 | 67.7| 63 06.7 68.7 69.7) 61.7 | 71.3 B | {Papa tets conte opt tree crseahons he Geese Siete te 
$ 16|30.076 | 30.068 | 68.0 | 30.070 | 30.062 | 68.4 | 61 | 06.0 67.7 | 74.8 | 61.0 | 73.0 E__| Fine—light elouds & breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
@17}30.216 | 30.208 | 70.8 | 30.174 | 30.166 | 69.8 | 64 | 05.0| 68.3|75.7 | 59.7 | 76.7 BOW | Fe 8 ete Le Coctenett Ge Aes, By. Ee 
M18}/30.192 | 30.184) 68.3 | 30.158 | 30.150] 70.3| 64 | 05.4 | 66.7 | 72.7 | 63.0 | 78.0 |. SSE |A.M.Cloudy—light breeze. P.M. Fine—It. clouds. Ev. Overcast. 
T 19|30.256 30.248) 69.3 | 30.238 | 30.230 | 71.0 | 65 | 04.1 | 67.2)73.3| 62.7 | 74.4|.197| N {Ae ao ‘She starlight. om eae 
W20/30.190 | 30.182 | 68.4 | 30.126 | 30.118 | 68.8] 62 | 05.6) 64.7 |72.3/ 58.3 | 74.8 NE | {43 Cloety—lighthesese._ P.2. Fine & cloudlese—light breese, 
1@ T 21/30.226 | 30.218! 68.0! 30.238 | 30.230/ 68.6| 61 04.2| 60.8 70.0 | 57.4 | 73.4 E _|Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy. 
F 22/30.468 | 30.460 | 69.3 | 30.484 | 30.476 | 68.0} 60 | 03.2 | 60.2 | 67.7 | 57.0 | 71.6 N__| Fine &cloudless—it. breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlt, 
S 23}30.590 | 30.584 | 64.4 | 30.568 | 30.560 | 65.6 | 59 | 03.9 58.8 | 63.7 | 54.0 | 68.7 M ifm ee Ree 
© 24/30.542 | 30.534 | 62.8 | 30.468 | 30.462 | 64.5 | 59 | 03.4| 59.0 | 62.5 | 56.2 | 66.4 N__| Lightly overcast—light clouds throughout the day. Ev. The same. 
M 25|30.316 | 30.308 | 61.0| 30.220 | 30.212 | 62.7| 57 |04.1/55.3|61.3| 52.3 | 64.2 S | {AB Overeast light bevese. P-M. Overcast—very slight rain. 
T 26|30.186 | 30.178 | 58.9 | 30.084! 30.076 | 59.0| 52 | 06.1/ 52. "3 |55.2| 46.6 65.2 N__ | Fine—light clouds & breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlt. 
W 27) 29.806 | 29.798 | 55.0 | 29.736 29.730| 57.0 49 | 03.3) 49.2 | 52.2) 44.6 | 57.0 Ww ( sBrenings Fine ad stein the day—very slight rain early. 
T 28|29.770 | 29.762) 53.9 | 29.806 | 29.800 | 54.6| 42 | 04.5 | 47.5 |53.8|41.8 | 54.0 NW | {4:06 Fine’and cloudless light breese. P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
F 29 30.004 29.996 | 52.2 30.008 30.000 | 53.0 43 04.8 | 48.3\5 55.7 41.4 | 56.2 Ww A Brening, Fine ad throughout the day. BE mean ere 
$ 30 20.814 /20.906 53.0 | 29.858 | 29.850 | 56.7| 48 | 03.4 55.8 | 64.4| 49.3 | 57.0 | .238 | WSW | (“wind “Evening, Fineand starlight clouds and 
Sam. a .M. 
MEAN. |30.212 | 30.205 | 65.9 30.182] 30.175 | 66.1] 59 04.2| 61.6| 68.0 56.6 | 70.3 | .685 | Mean Barometer corrected ......2+.0++0 { esnits «90.008 
| C. 30.107 .. 30.077 
Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 





FRESCO PAINTING. 


So far back as April last (ante, pp. 417—440), we 
published the letter by Mr. Barry addressed to the 
Commissioners, on the Tnternal Decorations, and the 
proposed improvements in the neighbourhood of 
the New Houses of Parliament, which accompanies 
the second Report, lately issued. We shall now give 
an abstract of so much as is likely to interest the 
public of a Report, by Mr. Wilson, on Fresco Paint- 
ing. ' This gentleman was employed by the Com- 
missioners to proceed to the Continent, to collect 
information relating to the objects of the commis- 
sion, and appears to have exerted himself, diligently, 
and executed his trust most ably. Much, however, 
of the information collected will be useful rather for 
the guidance of the architect than of the artists ; such 
as that relating to the construction of the walls, the 
mortar to be employed, &c. We shall proceed, 
therefore, at once to— 

The Execution of the Picture. 

“The history of this process, as observable in the 
works of Italian artists, is of great interest. We find 
that whilst several mechanical modes of outlining 
(fully described in the First Report) were adopted 
for fresco, each artist used these means in his own 

peculiar way, little influenced, apparently, by any 
on Ser rule ; and as every artist commonly adheres 
to his own method, the execution of the outline may 
assist in deciding on the authorship of a work of art. 

“ The practice of indenting the plaster with a point 
or stylus is very ancient, and we find that the figures 
painted in Etruscan tombs were thus outlined ; that 
is, the point was used to mark the external outline of 
the figure only. It was employed by the early mas- 
ters at the revival of art in Italy precisely in the same 
way in outlining their works in } some on panel ; 
thus Giotto drew, and his followers ; and we find the 
same practice followed in the Sienese school, with a 

exception, which is, that the of B ct 
Madonna is entirely marked in with the stylus ; that 





is, not merely the external outline, but the outlines 
of folds in the drapery are drawn in the same man- 
ner; and a notice of this practice, confined to the 
school of Siena, is useful, as it establishes a clear dis- 
tinction between the early pictures of that school and 
those of the contemporary Florentine masters.* 

“ At a later period of tempera-painting (referring 
at present to easel pictures) the point was used in 
every part of the picture, as is exemplified in the 
works on panel of Fra Beato Angelico. It then came 
to be used, when oil was introduced, in the back- 
grounds only, which proves that the grounds for oil- 
painting were of the same nature as those previously 
in use for painting in distemper ;+ that is, of 
whiting.} 

“Tt is very remarkable, that whilst the point was 
used in distemper pictures on panel, it rarely was in 
those of the same period on walls. It is never found 
in mural paintings by Cimabue, Giotto, Orgagna, or 
Benozzo Gozzoli, but was employed by Fra Beato 
Angelico in the architectural backgrounds only of 
the paintings in the Chapel of Nicholas V. in the 
Vatican ; in this case he may have pounced in his 
outline with a cartoon, and then have ruled in the 
lines of his architecture ; but as these lines are care- 
lessly drawn down through the figures, an objection 
may be started to this theory, as the pounced outline 





«« * Thad an opportunity of making use ofthis observation 
at Rome, in the case of disputed pictures, and it excited 
some attention and debate, both amongst distinguished 
artists and amateurs.” 

**+ The stylus was thus used by many of the great masters ; 
by Perugino in his architectural backgrounds; by Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, Mariotto Albertinelli, and others.” 

The Signor Pacetti, of Florence, who has carefully 
studied this subject, says, that the grounds on which old 
intings, whether in distemper or oil, were executed, were 
form ~eg’ of a fine whiting, called ‘ gesso da oro.’ This is said 
a product of Tuscany, and is unquestionably much 
— a any whiting used in other parts of Italy, or in this 
count It was mixed with a weak size, made from parch- 
ment ‘avings, and could be drawn “These with a point Perith 
the utmost facility. The fact bes aden» ese pictures were so 
drawn proves the softness of th 





of the figure would easily show where to stop. In 
Masaccio’s frescos in the Carmine, the lines of the 
architecture are put in with the point, whilst the 
figures are not. It is very difficult to suppose that 
after the background was thus outlined the figures 
were drawn in with the brush only. It is true the 
head of Masaccio in fresco, which exists among the 
portraits in the Florence gallery, is merely drawn in 
with the brush ; but this does not prove that the out- 
lines of entire pictures containing many figures were 
so executed. 

“ Tf cartoons were used in these earlier times, what 
could be the object of the curious practice of outlining 
in a rough and free manner on the last coat of plaster 
laid on previous to the intonaco itself? This is ex- 
emplified in all the frescos by Benozzo Gozzoli in the 
Campo Santo, at Pisa:* wherever the intonaco has 
fallen down, the outline of the composition is seen 
marked in with red; and I was informed by Mr. 
Gibson, R.A., that in Sta. Croce, in Florence, there 
are examples in which not merely the outline, but 
also the colours are sketched in. * * 

“ A few instances may now be given of the different 
modes of marking the outline adopted by different 
masters. Luca Signorelli carefully marked in every 
necessary outline. Andrea del Sarto also used the 
point. Pinturicchio used it in his works at Siena and 
Spello. Although the absence of the use of this in- 
strument is no proof that mural pictures are not 
fresco, its use is a certain proof that they must be so, 
showing that the lime was wet when the outline was 
put in, as any attempt to draw with a point on dry 
lime would merely make a series of ruts with broken 
edges. The fact that Pinturicchio used the stylus at 
Siena proves, beyond a doubt, that, however much 
these pictures / sing be finished in distemper, they were 
begun in fresco 

“ The practice of Luini may be mentioned as 
showing his facility in fresco-painting. In his faces 








‘** Confirmed by Cennini’s description (see Trattato della 
Pittura, pp. 59. 60 60)” : 
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the features are merely indicated by straight lines. 
On such careless outlines he painted female heads, 
the beauty of which never has been excelled. 

“ Razzi, the Sienese, of a still more impatient spirit, 
dashed in a few lines on the wall, indicating the places 
of his figures rather than outlining them. He trusted 
to his facility with the brush, and is often very incor- 
rect in his drawing; still, the exquisitely beautiful 
female faces painted by him in St. Domenico, at Siena, 
are entirely produced by the brush, the outline pre- 
viously laid in with the point being out of all propor- 
tion; thus the point of the nose and mouth of the 
St. Catherine, as outlined, are fully half an inch below 
the same features as finished in the painting. 

“The Venetian masters were by no means careful. 
Titian seems to have taken little pains in preparing 
the outline in his fresco pictures, which he seems 
hardly to have painted con amore, although, in many 
respects, they bear-the impress of his genius. Por- 
denone used the point, and in some places, where he 
appears to have changed his mind, he has taken the 
first thing that came to hand to make an outline— 
perhaps the end of his mahl-stick, or the point of his 
dagger, thus breaking out lumps of plaster, and pro- 
ducing irregularities in the surface which he never 
seems to have thought it worth while to have mended 
again. 

“ Innocenza da Imola offers in his practice a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the artists mentioned ; he puts 
in every hair and wrinkle with the point, before be- 
ginning to paint. 

“It might be supposed that the spirit of Buona- 
rotti may have shown itself in the vigorous and impa- 
tient marking of his outline, but such is not the case ; 
he adopted the slower process of pouncing. There 
are no marks of the stylus in the ‘ Last Judgment.’ 
The remarkable distemper picture attributed to him, 
which hangs in the Tribune, at Florence, is drawn in 
with the point; the Fates in the ‘ Pitti’ are not, nei- 
ther is it seen in any frescos of his which I could 
closely examine. 

“ Pietro Perugino pounced all his outlines, and so 
did his great pupil, Raphael ; but his pupils again 
followed each his own fancy in this respect. The fol- 
lowing facts as to the frescos in the Stanze, may be 
interesting, and when taken in conjunction with other 
differences in the colour and mode of painting, may 
not be without value in considering these pictures 
with reference to the different hands employed in 
painting them. The stylus is nowhere used in the 
* Dispute of the Sacrament,’ nor in the ‘School of 
Athens, except in the drapery of Hippias, where the 
artist has made an alteration in the folds. In the 
* Parnassus’ there is no use of the stylus, save in the 
robes of Homer and Tasso ; probably, therefore, 
painted by a pupil who followed his own system of 
outline. In the * Heliodorus,’ * Attila,’ ‘ Mass of Bol- 
sena,’ and ‘ Peter Delivered from Prison,’ the point 
is not used, except in putting in the moon in the last 
picture. The ‘Incendio del Borgo’ has first been 
pounced, and then outlined with a very sharp point on 
the wet plaster ; the picture of the ‘ Oath of Leo III.” 
is outlined in the same way, and so carelessly that the 
plaster is broken out in parts ; these two pictures are 
in this respect a striking contrast to the others. 
Giulio Romano did not use the point in his ‘ Battle 
of Constantine with Maxentius.’ 

“ Raphael did not use the point in his fine works 
in the Farnesina, and the advantage is obvious ; those 
beautiful creations would have been injured by its use ; 
for whilst its convenience makes it very proper to use 
it in works removed to a considerable di from 
the spectator, it never should be seen in those which 
are nearer to the eye, especially if the light comes 
from the side. 

“In the * Loggia’ the outlines of the ornaments, 
bounded by straight lines, are put in with the point 
and ruler, without the intervention of a cartoon ; all 
other lines are apparently pounced, but on minute 
examination I found that they were pricked on the 
plaster. It is not easy to understand why so tedious 
a process was adopted. 

“The Caracci and their pupils sometimes used 
the stylus ; but, in the great majority of the works 
left by them in all parts of Italy, they preferred the 


spolyero or pouncing bag.” 


ot 





Painting. 
“ We find in the frescos of the old masters every 
quality of execution that has a name in oil-painting, 





although those qualities are necessarily exemplified 
in different degrees; we have transparency, opacity, 
richness ; we have thin and thick painting, nay load- 
ing, and that to an extent that cannot be contem- 
plated in oil. We have the calm transparent elegant 
painting of the Florentines and Romans, the rich 
variety of the Venetians, and there are cases in which 
the well-nourished brush of Rembrandt seems repre- 
sented in the works of the fresco-painters of old 
Italian times. 

“The distemper paintings of the elder masters 
have already been alluded to; it was their practice 
in laying in the preparatory tints in fresco to make 
some of these totally different from the colour to be 
used in finishing in distemper: thus, a dark red 
colour was almost invariably laid in as a preparation 
for blue, and this practice was generally adhered to 
with very few exceptions till after the time of Raphael. 

“In the works of Giotto, in the Campo Santo, at 
Pisa, the plaster seems to have been painted black 
in the first instance. Time did not permit a satisfac- 
tory examination of these works, but there is an 
example of the use of black as a preparation for blue 
in the Farnesina, where Daniele da Volterra in his 
frescos on a ceiling in that edifice has first laid in a 
coat of black in fresco, and then a coat of blue in dis- 
temper. 

“In some pictures, as for instance in those by 
Andrea Mantegna in the Eremitani at Padua, the 
blue of the skies has either partially changed or en- 
tirely faded, whilst that of the draperies is compara- 
tively well preserved, it is thus evident that from 
motives of economy different blues were used in dif- 
ferent portions of pictures. There are many other 
examples of this in other parts of Italy. 

“The Cardinal Bonaventura, in the fresco called 
the ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament,’ by Raphael, is repre- 
sented in a purplish-black robe which has been 
painted over red; this is an instance of the adoption 
of an indirect process with reference to another colour 
besides blue. It may be observed, that the cardinal 
was a Franciscan, an order which is distinguished by 
a brown dress; and, as it is not brown in the picture, 


this may perhaps be an instance of a change of |! 


colour: but one object of this mode of painting seems 
to have been the security of the colours against change, 
while another may have been, the attainment of more 
harmony in thetone. In the picture just mentioned, 
Raphael has followed precept in painting the blues 
in distemper over red, and these have stood perfectly. 
In the ‘School of Athens,’ on the contrary, he has 
painted in the blues in fresco, and they have 
perished or nearly so, as they have in most instances 
in every part of Italy where blue has been thus used; 
both in pictures of this and of previous times. In 
the great works which Raphael subsequently painted 
in the Stanze he returned to the old practice of paint- 
ing the blues above red, probably dissatisfied with the 
crudeness, which was the result of using them on the 
wet plaster. The blue that has thus been generally 
used seems to have been of a vegetable nature, as in 
many instances it has changed to a brilliant green. 
It may be urged that the use of ultramarine or cobalt 
may obviate all necessity for such preparations, and 
secure the pictures against change ; but whilst the 
former is by far too expensive a colour, the latter is 
crude and harsh in fresco. It seems to have been 
the blue which was used by the Caracci, and in their 
pictures, as in those of Guido, it will be found to be 
frequently out of harmony with the other colours ; 
either these have in some degree faded, the blue re- 
maining the same, or the blue has increased in inten- 
sity. Domenichino used distemper extensively in 
his works; but in those of Guercino will be found a 
triumphant solution of the difficulty; his blues are 
put in in fresco, and yet are in fine harmony with 
the other tones; they have generally a warm purple 
hue, and may be either smalt, or cobalt tempered 
with a red, such as colcothar of vitriol. This is 
strongly exemplified in the Zampieri Palace at 
Bologna, where the harmony apparent in a fresco of 
Guercino is an agreeable relief, after the crudity 
which offends in those of his masters in other rooms 
of the same palace: a comparison between the‘Aurora’ 
of Guido in the Rospigliosi at Rome (all the blues 
in which are not retouched) and that by Guercino 
in the Ludovisi, further corroborates the above obser- 
vations. 


“As has frequently been stated in the previous 





Report, it was the practice to retouch when the 
fresco was dry, more especially in the shadows. In 
some cases it is now easy to detect this retouching ; it 
will generally be found to be proportionably some- 
what darker than the painting around ; and whilst 
in many frescos a remarkable polish or gloss may 
be observed even in situations where that effect could 
not be produced by rubbing, the retouched parts are 
invariably dim ; this is exemplified in the Ev: 

lists by Domenichino, in the church of S. Andrea 
della Valle at Rome: these are: historically known 
to have been retouched ; and in viewing them from 
particular spots, their surfaces are seen to shine as if 
varnished, whilst some parts, which it may reasonably 
be inferred are retouches, such as darks under the 
arms and in the deep folds of the drapery are quite 
flat and dim. 

“There are portions in Raphael's pictures which 
Pp t the apy e just described ; in the ‘School 
of Athens’ there are a few distemper touches evidently 
by the master’s own hand, which have darkened: for 
instance, in one head he has had recourse to distemper 
to represent the external locks of hair. This seems - 
to indicate a difficulty in ‘fresco which at first sight 
appears formidable. In a picture by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, at Milan, a female head with long flowing 
locks is represented, and the joining is made next the 
locks, and has a very bad effect; the difficulty is suc- 
cessfully overcome by the German artists without 
having recourse to distemper, and without placing 
the joining so as to injure the appearance of the pic- 
ture. 

“To return to the frescos of Raphael. The ‘ Helio- 
dorus,’ ‘ Miracle of Bolsena,’ ‘Attila,’and‘ Deliverance 
of Peter’ seem to be pure frescos, with certain excep- 
tions already alluded to. In the first of these pic- 
tures there is a portion which exhibits a remarkable 
contrast to all the rest. The papal chair-bearers, 
known to be portraits of the artist’s friends, are 
painted rather in the style of Pordenone than of 
Raphael ; the lights are much loaded, and have ap- 
parently been glazed, and, as extensive retouching in ~ 
distemper has evidently been had recourse to, these 

touches have b very dark. 

“* The ostentatious freedom with which these figures 
are painted contrasts disadvantageously with the calm 
dignified execution of Raphael. With regard to the 
duration of this part of the picture as compared with 
the other portions, apparently in pure fresco, that 
which is so much retouched has certainly stood as 
well as the rest, with the exception that parts have 
become dark. 

“M. Orsel, a distinguished French artist, who has 
attentively examined the fresco of the ‘ Last Judgment’ 
by Michael Angelo, says that it is much retouched in 
distemper, and without doubt by the great artist's 
own hand ; as this distemper has darkened consider- 
ably, the present tone of the picture is accounted for, 
without having recourse to the supposition that the 
smoke of candles has been the sole cause. M. Orsel 
says that the retouching of Michael Angelo’s great 
work is all effected by hatching: this fact necessarily 
leads us to infer, that retouching was carried to a 
great extent in old frescos, but, as will be shown, 
hatching is also much practised in the actual process 
of fresco-painting, and it is consequently difficult to 
form a very correct judgment in every case as to what 
may or may not be retouching. Many important 
pictures exhibit much hatching, which is probably 
retouching. The *‘ Madonna del Sacco’ of Andrea del 
Sarto may be instanced; if the very regular hatching 
over this picture be retouching, it has stood mf 
well. It is not probable that Daniele da Volterra, 
who added certain draperies in Michael Angelo’s 
fresco, ventured to retouch the figures. 

“The story of Franciabigio’s wrath at the prema- 
ture exhibition of his fresco in the court of the SS. 
Annunziata at Florence, may be instanced as sup- 
porting the prevalence of the practice under discus- 
sion, amongst the old masters: the picture was not 
finished in the artist’s estimation, yet as fresco it 
would be pronounced to be.so: all the intonaco is 
laid and painted upon, but as he esteemed the work 
incomplete, it is quite plain that he meant to retouch 
it in distemper. 

“From these and other examples we find, that 
although as art advanced, the extensive use of dis- 
temper, at first prevalent, was given up, and that pic- 
tures were chiefly executed in fresco, still the practice 
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was never entirely abandoned ; and till art was re- 
vived by the Caracci, it may justly be doubted 
whether there is one mural picture in existence that 
is-entirely completed in fresco. . 

‘“ Indeed, after the adoption of fresco-painting, an 
apparent love of the older practice induced artists to 
return to it, Pinturicchio adopted it ; his pictures 
at Siena are unquestionably much painted upon in 
distemper.* Those at Spello seem to be executed 
much in the same way. The pavement in one of 
these pictures, for inst , is laid in flat with white, 
in fresco; when this dried the artist evidently out- 
lined the divisions of the stones over it, and he then 
laid on in distemper the colours which varied the 
pavement. In the pictures by the same artist in the 
church of Ara Ceeli in Rome he has returned to the 
practice of the early masters; he has begun the pic- 
tures in fresco and then entirely painted them over 
in distemper: and in all the works of this artist, fore- 
grounds and foreground plants, landscape back- 

ds, and probably the skies, are executed alto- 

in distemper. 
“In the church of S. Onofrio at Rome, there are 
specimens .by Baldassar Peruzzi, which are painted 
in the old way ; and the fine. work of Melozzo da 
Forli, now transferred to canvas and placed in the 
Vatican, is another instance of the extensive use of 
distemper. This last picture is in excellent preser- 
vation. There seems to be no reason to doubt the 
durability of this kind of painting, although other ob- 
jections may be brought against it; but where egg 

been the vehicle used, the colour, if loaded, has 
a tendency to scale off, while the pictures darken, 
and become inky in tone. 

“The G also abandoned true fresco-painting, 
and used distemper toa great extent, so much so that 
their works may be considered apart under the head 
of distemper-painting. 

“Tt is evident that the practice of the great masters 
supports the propriety of a certain amount of re- 
touching, and it may be inferred from their works 
that no very bad results follow from its adoption 
within due limits) The Germans, however, main- 
tain an opposite opinion, insisting that it is not allow- 
able and quite unnecessary. If adopted at all, the 
limits seem marked by the practice of Raphael in 
his later works; but it may be observed, that loose 
opinions upon this subject might lead to careless 
practice, and in this view of the case the severe in- 
junctions of the German masters are of value.” 

We shall give some further extracts next week. 














FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

T have already pointed out one or two bye-ways 
in the Rhine-land worth exploring, and, at least, a 
word of notice for the benefit of future tourists, 
sketchers, &c. The latter, in particular, will have 
reason io thank you if you further direct them to the 
Ahr valley—a passage of scenery greatly in favour 
among the Dutch, but which the English seem hardly 
ever to reach, if one may judge by the names in the 
Fremden-buch of that best of all country inns, the 
Sternat Ahrweiler. There can be nothing of its kind 
more striking and original than the view from the 
castle, which is the closing point of the excursion at 
Altenahr—a splendid fragment of ruin, triumphing 
upon a scarcely accessible crag, at the foot of which 
the clear stream wanders in the most capricious 
sinuosities. The heap of stones which was Saffenburg, 
is perched on an eyrie little less imposing from its 
height, and peculiar from the windings of the stream. 
Abrvweiler, too, is beautifully situated ; and besides the 
attraction of capital sleeping quarters which it offers 
in the inn aforesaid, the architect would find no worth- 
less subject for his meditations in the church, by the 
early mass in which, he will possibly be waked at five 
o'clock .m., or thereabouts, if not worn out by his 
ramble. The tower is in the Romanesque style; eight- 
sided, and singularly harmonious in its proportions. 
Apropos of this same tower, I have wondered again 
and again, during the last fortnight, to see how 
strangely the German architects of our own day over- 
look their own models—at best, how infelicitously 

“* M. Orsel, however, thinks that 


touched in wax, nor is the opini 
in the Palazzo Vecch 
Ghirlandaio 


Marini, who informed me that they been 
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they copy them. It would be hard, I suspect, to find 
a good new building in thissimpleand most effective 
style of architecture. Nor has it hitherto been, 
apparently, much affected in this district, if we except 
Professor Bethman Hollweg’s show-box at Rheineck, 
where the forms and arrangements which, without 
force of language, are, beyond all others, mystically 
ecclesiastic, have been pressed into the service of 
modern domestic luxury. The twin spires of the 
church at Geissenheim, an object of much admiration, 
are a minikin attempt at the spire of Strasburg 
Minster. The chapel recently patched on to the 
princely castle of the Rheinstein, is as frivolous and 
piccolo as if it had been modelled for a presse papier, 
or the cotton-box of one of the indefatigable tapestry- 
working fraiilein, with whom the land abounds. Little 
less felicitous appear to me the ekings-out and sub- 
stitutions at the Stolzenfels. Nor is it captious to 
call attention to these, since the mania for building 
in critical situations seems spreading. We hear that 
Godesberg is to be repaired, and put in habitable 
order ; that the Katz above St. Goarshausen (which, 
by the way, and not St. Goar, is the true station for 
tourists who mean to loiter thereabouts) has found a 
purchaser who is bent on its beautification : nay, even 
that the huge barrack-like ruin, the Rheinfels, is about 
to undergo restoration, so as to make some portion of 
it habitable as a pleasure house. The present Rhine 
patriotism of the Germans may lead to most vexatious 
consequences if not controlled by taste. For resto- 
ration—as was well remarked by a correspondent of 
yours awhile since—no people can be better qualified, 
by patience, reverence, and intelligence: and re- 
storation goes on. It did me good, the other evening, 
to see the masons, in the airily-vaulted choir of Our 
Lady’s Church, at Oberwesel, scraping off the mock- 
marble paint which had disfigured the beautiful rood 
loft.. I could enumerate a dozen like wholesome 
measures of the Germans. But the original attempts 
to reproduce the forms of their own Gothic architec- 
ture (the new churches at Berlin and Munich not 
forgotten), seem to me alone pedantic, inexpressive, 
and cumbrous. One exception, however, may be 
mentioned, in the new church at Apollinarisberg, near 
Remagen, rebuilt, at the instance of Baron Fiirstem- 
burg, by Herr Zwirner, the architect of the works at 
Cologne. This promises far better than any of the 
structures I have mentioned ; and, at any rate, seen 
from the river, is a much more graceful and welcome 
object than the tamed and decorated castles, over 
whose ruined estate Fancy will long lament, while 
Common Sense can find but little ease and enjoyment 
in their occupation. 

I know not whether a fragment of literary news, 
about what the young German ts are doing, 
may have appeared elsewhere. Herr Freiligrath, who 
is esteemed as one of the most original and powerful 
of contemporary lyrists, and whose perfect knowledge 
of our language, and command over his own, have 
already been exhibited in translations of poems as 
dissimilar as the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ of Coleridge and 
songs by Burns, Tennyson, &c., is about to issue 
a translation of ‘The Forest Sanctuary’ of Mrs. 
Hemans ; and, what is more to the purpose, a volume 
of original verses. “I have it from a sure hand,” 
too, that Herr Geibel is to be watched for asa lyrist of 
great promise in quite a different style; he having 
been praised to me as one smooth, musical, and facile, 
in no ordinary degree—an absolute modern minne- 
singer, too, in right of his social popularity, and the 
grace and elegance with which he can extemporize, 
or, like our own Anacreon, sing his own words. A 
drama, too, by him, has been seen, which is full of 
beautiful thoughts and fine situations. These gifts 
appear to point him out as the one who ought to co- 
operate with some great national musician in that 
— needed effort, the regeneration of German 

pera. 





DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 
Winchester. 

WE leave the Cathedral by one of the doors on 
the south side. After bestowing a few minutes’ ob- 
servation on some timber-built houses, apparently 
used, at the present time, for prebendal stables, 
and passing without examination the Prior’s Hall, 
now of the deanery, and the old Refectory and 
Kitchen still standing, but not over easy of access 
for strangers, we make our exit from the Cathedral 





precincts an old arched gateway, on which 
the exuberant loyalty of the dean and chapter has 
suspended a most unsightly sign-board of the royal 
arms, Their predecessors, three centuries back, would 
rather have employed a bas-relief curiously “ intailed” 
in free stone. A few paces take us into College 
Street, along which our road lies to St. Cross, but we 
must first stay awhile to notice Wykeham’s Coll 
itself, which has some picturesque virtues in its 
original portions—we wish we could honestly say 
as much of the modern additions, The street front 
is not unpromising—but as soon as you get into the 
back settlements, anything more characteristic of the 
money-grubbing spirit which called buildings into 
being, it would be difficult to conceive. Wykeham’s 
College is made the cat’s-paw to enable the head 
master to make a profit on the education of some 
hundred foreigners to the institution. On the one 
side stand the venerable stone walls of the ancient 
college, its dormitories, hall, chapel, cloisters, &c., 
solid, grey with age, and bidding defiance to old Time, 
suggestive of study and solitude, offering a picture at 
every angle :—on the other, an enormous wen of red 
brick, thin, lath and plaster looking buildings, bald, 
naked lines of brickwork, without the merest shadow 
of ornament—constructed on the rigid utilitarian 
principles of just sheltering the utmost number of 
scholars,—the merest sufficiency of housing, recalling 
at best the notion of an uncomfortable barrack. 
There may, perhaps, be even cogent reasons to 
be urged against such an unpicturesque mode of 
housing a private school: here there seems a 
positive antagonism at work, when we find such a 
thing as an appendage to an old_college—the latter 
founded in what are called “ the dark ages” of the 
human mind, whilst the former is the product of the 
most approved period of its most rapid march. If 
for no other consideration, we abominate the new 
brick work on account of ‘its unsubstantial ugliness : 
we find comfort, however, in the assurance that 
Wykeham’s walls will long outlast such a contemp- 
tible flimsy neighbour. 

The original college might well exhaust a whole 
day in the examination of its gateways, quadrangles, 
turrets, statues. Without having any very precise simi- 
larity in its architectural details, it calls to mind rather 
Wayneflete’s Magdalen College than its founder's 
own New College at Oxford, to which Wykeham 
intended it to serve asa preparatory school : not that 
Wykeham, whose motto, “ manners maketh man,” 
shows the great importance he must have attached to 
teaching, was the first founder of a school at Win- 
chester. The city is said to have possessed a grammar 
school from a much earlier period. The Chapel, 
the Library and Cloisters, are all of them places in 
the College worth minute study. The character of 
the first has been changed by the insertion of heavy 
panelling, not bad of its kind, but misfitting here. The 
wallsare completely lined with it—and an ante-chapel 
is formed by a screen of the Ionic order. The original 
altar too has been entirely covered up with the panel- 
ling, but portions are still seen in their ruins of “ bice” 
and gilding, where parts of the screen have been re- 
moved. The lights are all filled with stained glass, 
and half an eye may detect that only the glass of 
the east window, representing the root of Jesse, is 
ancient, whilst that of the side lights, in which figures 
of the prophets are set out, is but a dull affectation 
of antiquity. There are several brass effigies here, 
many concealed by the ruthless manner in which the 
modern woodwork has been fixed. A flight of stairs 
nearly hides the whole of one of the most interesting 
of them. But perhaps the most genuine remains 
in this chapel are the old Miserere seats at the en- 
trance, in which the carving exists as fresh as it was 
chiselled four hundred years since, Though the 
cloisters are not very remarkable in their architec- 
tural features, they abound in pictures for those who 
can see them. A Cattermole or Nash may find end- 
less subjects, as the several parts of the old college— 
its towers, the chapel, the library in the midst of the 

drangle—appear through the arched openin, 
fringed with ivy and light swinging creepers. The 
cool deep shadows, and grey old stone work, contrast 
delightfully with the random gleams of sunshine 
stealing between the mullions, y ancient brasses, 
chiefly inscriptions commemorative of the members 
of the college, are inserted on the walls of the quad- 
rangle, The library, which stands in the centre of 
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the open quadrangle, looks as if it had anciently been 
achapel. There is that quiet undisturbed repose 
about all its appurtenances, which is only to be seen 
in collegiate libraries. It seems to be useless except 
asa sight. Drowsiness reigns supreme; you might 
er peered straying into a room of the Sleep- 
ing ty's ce, but that the attendant is by, to 
remind you of his expectations of a fee. The great 
public curiosity of the place is the tome which re- 
cords the gifts of books—a sort of sepulchral monu- 
ment made when the book is consigned to the ever- 
lasting stillness on a shelf. There is some old stained 
glass in the lights of this library, said to have been 
brought from the chapel, when new windows were 
inserted in that part. 

To proceed from the College to the Hospital of 
St. Cross, pursue College Street to its termination, 
and arriving at one of the streams of the Itchen, 
follow its descent, passing close to a water-mill. The 
Hospital is about a mile distant from the city. The 
footpath over ever-verdant meadows, is one of the 
most delightful of its kind. It is close to the banks 
of the clear rapid streams of the river—sheltered 
in a hot sun, from the strong reflected light and heat 
cast by the distant chalk hills—the Caer Gwent, or 
White Clay, as the Britons called the chalk—which 
give Winchester or Winton its name, by the cool 
shadows of the foliage of willows, walnuts, &c. There 
are several water-mills—those always picturesque 
objects in a landscape—tempting places to rest at, 
and watch the foam and dash of the waters, the 
flickering lights, and deep-reflected shadows, The 
square tower of the Hospital, reposing among fine 
lofty trees, is conspicuous throughout the walk. We 
say walk, because every one who can should go by 
the river side,—yet, for the incompetent, there is an 
excellent coach-road, nearly parallel with the rail- 
way. Arriving then by the footpath, at the precincts 
of the Hospital, it may be entered either on the 
north side through the gateway, or south side by the 
church-yard. The visitor should choose the north 
for entrance, the south for departure. 

“There is not,” says Dr. Milner, “ within the 
island any remnant of ancient piety and charity of 
the same kind, which has been so little changed in its 
institution and appearances as this befere us. The 
lofty tower, with the grated door and porter’s lodge 
beneath it, the retired ambulatory, the separate cells, 
the common refectory, the venerable church, the 
black flowing dress, and the silver cross worn by the 
members, the conventual appellation of brother, with 
which they salute each other ; in short, the silence, 
the order, and the neatness, that here reign, serve to 
recal the idea of a monastery to those who have seen 
one, and will give no imperfect idea of such an esta- 
blishment to those who have not had that advan- 
tage. This, however, never was a monastery, but 
only a hospital for the support of ancient and infirm 
men, living together in a regular and devout manner; 
of which sort there was formerly an incredible num- 
ber in the kingdom. It is true, that soon after the 
conversion of the island to Christianity, a monastery 
had been erected on the same spot, the original 
name of which was Sparkford ; but this having been 
destroyed by the Pagan Danes was never afterwards 
rebuilt. The first founder of the Hospital was Henry 
de Blois, the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, and 
brother to King Stephen, who instituted it about the 
year 1136, to provide thirteen poor men, who were 
otherwise unable to maintain themselves, with every 
necessary. They were required to reside in the 
house, and they were allowed each of them daily a 
loaf of good wheat bread, of 3lb. 40z. weight, and a 
gallon and a half of good small beer. They had 
also a pottage called Mortrel, made of milk and 
Waastel bread ; a dish of flesh or fish as the day should 
require, and a pittance for their dinner; likewise 


req 

others, the most indigent that could be 
found in the city, but of good character, should be 
provided every day with a loaf of bread, three quarts 
Sone nen ap ae for their dinner, in a 

appointed for this purpose, called, from this cir- 
* Hundred aeons Hall,’ and as this was 
a very ample allowance, they were permitted to carry 
home with them whatever they did not consume on 
the spot. There was also a foundation for a master, 
with a salary of from 7/. to 8/. annually, together 
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with a steward, four chaplains, thirteen clerks, and 
seven choristers, the latter of whom were kept at 
school in the Hospital, besides servants. The comp- 
trollers and head administrators of this charity were, 
by the appointment of De Blois, the religious hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, whose peculiar insti- 
tute was to take care of hospitals, and who had a pre- 
ceptory at Baddesly, near Lymington in this county. 
But the succeeding bishop, Richard Toccly ve, disagree- 
ing with the Hospitallers concerning the administration 
of the hospital, at the instance of the sovereign Henry 
II., and on certain conditions = upon between 
the parties, they resigned their charge into the hands 
of the prelate and his successors. Tocclyve being 
bent upon the improvement of this charity, provided 
that an additional hundred poor persons should be 
supported on it, besides those appointed by his pre- 
decessor. In the end, however, he seems to have 
built and founded an hospital of his own, on the 
opposite side of the city.” Subsequently this hospital 
was much abused, and then reformed by William of 
Wykeham, who seems eminently to have succeeded 
in his many undertakings. Additional endowments 
were also conferred upon it by Cardinal Beaufort, for 
more priests and residents, and three nuns were added 
to it as attendants upon the sick brothers. A great 
part of the present structure was rebuilt by the 
Cardinal, whose kneeling statue is still existent in a 
niche on the upper part of the tower seen on entering 
the first court. 

The Reformation did not suppress this hospital, like 
most others, but pared it down from seventy residents 
to thirteen. It abolished the “hundred menne’s” daily 
dinner, but left the crust of bread and horn of small 
beer, of which numbers still partake daily. The 
charity puzzles the teetotallers, who reject the beer, 
and grumble at not receiving a double portion of bread. 

Having passed the first gateway, and crossed a 
little court of low and stable-like buildings—those on 
the east having once been the Hundred mennes Hall, 
now a brewhouse—the visitor will receive at a little 
portal beneath the second gateway his crust of bread 
and horn of beer. Whilst thus regaling himself, he 
will not be insensible of the great beauty of the in- 
terior court, and the variety of each of its sides. On 
the south, the church and open meadows—on the 
west the low storied dwellings of the brothers, each 
with its lofty chimney—on the east, the cloistered 
ambulatory leading to the church. Here too he 
will find a brother of the hospital, who will act as 
his cicerone, and will conduct him through the church, 
and the various buildings of the establishment. He 
will leave him, too, to his own meditations if the 
visitor desire it, and this privilege is especially wel- 
come in the church, which as a specimen of early 
Norman architecture, cunningly devised, and elabor- 
ately ornamented, is particularly deserving of careful 
study. 

However, before visiting the church, which should 
be reserved as the last object, the visitor should see 
the refectory, pretty much in its original state, except 
its loss of stained glass, of which only remnants of 
Beaufort’sarms and mottoes are left—not overlooking 
a folding panel picture of the Virgin and Saints of 
about the age of Mabuse, hanging at the east end ;— 
the kitchen picturesque in every corner, with ancient 
apparatus and a most huge chimney ;—the rooms 
said to have been the tenancy of Cardinal Beaufort 
himself, not suggestive of over much comfort according 
to modern notions, with their plastered flooring and 
imperfect means of ventilation, situate one above 
the other, high up a narrow corkscrew staircase, in- 
convenient of access for old or gouty legs;—the bird's 
eye view of the hospital and its neighbourhood from 
the tower;—the nuns’ rooms and the view into 
the north transept of the church from them. The 
visitor should miss none of them. 

This hospital-has suffered little from alterations of 
any kind, and all its remains are essentially the same as 
in their original structure. All parts abound in sub- 


jects for picture making, but no so much 
pa nt interest . the p wai which is pre- 
eminent in this among Anglo-Norman build- 
ings. It is like most of them, cruciform. The nave 
and aisles are 150 feet in length, and there is a span 
of 120 feet across the transept, the intersection of 
which, with the nave, is surmounted by a large square 
tower, not very dissimilar to that on the cathedral. 
“ It is entirely the work of De Blois, except the front 
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and upper story of the west end, which are of a later 
date, and seem to have been an effort of that great 
encourager of the arts to produce a style of arehitec- 
ture more excellent and better adapted to ecclesias- 
tical purposes than what had hitherto been known. 
This style, accordingly, soon after made its appear- 
ance in a regular shape. The building before us 
seems to be a collection of architectural essays with 
respect to the disposition and form both of the es- 
sential parts and the subordinate ornaments. Here 
we find the ponderous Saxon pillar, of equal dimen- 
sions in its circumference as in its length, which, 
however, supports an incipient pointed arch. 
windows and arches are some of them short, with 
semicircular heads, and some of them immoderately 
long, and terminating like a lance. Others are in the 
horse-shoe form, of which the entrance into the north 
porch is a most curious specimen. In one place (at 
the angle of the south transept and chancel) we have 
a curious triangular arch, a species of work not at gli 
common in any style of building. The capitals and 
bases of the columns alternately vary in their form as 
well as in their ornaments, The same circumstance 
is observable in the ribs of the arches, especially in 
the north and south aisles, some of them being plain, 
others profusely embellished, and in different styles, 
even within the same arch. Here we view almost 
every kind of Saxon and Norman ornament—the 
chevron, the billet, the hatched, the pellet, the fret, 
the indented, the nebwle, the wavy, all superiorily 
executed.” These are promises of interest enough to 
whet the appetite for a minute examination of this 
very curious church. The interior has been thickly 
coated with whitewash, which should be removed 
carefully, as there are manifestly paintings beneath it, 
seemingly extending over the whole church. Both 
the aisles of the choir appear to have been used as 
chapels; both retain their piscina—that on the north 
side remarkable for the carved nondescripts which or- 
nament it. There is also on the north aisle of the 
nave, worth noting, a handsome canopy inserted in the 
wall, which would seem to have surmounted the tomb 
of Peter de Sancta Maria, in 1295: but the occur- 
rence of this description of canopy inserted in the 
north walls of churches is so frequent (we have lately 
observed it at Great Yarmouth, at Stoke Pogeis, &c.) 
that we are inclined to consider whether it must not 
have had some ceremonial purpose. There are some 
remnants of stained glass in the great west window, 
but otherwise the church is bare (having ere | 
been stripped) of this species of decoration. Ri 
and abundant is the variety of the old encaustic tiles, 
curiously disposed in pattezns, and the monumental 

are so many and fine—especially that of John 
de Campden, Master of the Hospital in 1383—that 
they alone would repay a collector of “rubbings” for his 
pilgrimage hither. The carved work of the stalls in 
the choir, apparently of the early Tudor period, 
must not be unobserved ; and lastly, we re- 
commend Dr. Milner’s cheap account of the Hospital, 
from which we have already quoted. 

The visitor, on his return to the city, should leave 
the Hospital by the meadows on the south side, ascend- 
ing the main stream of the Itchen along the ruins 
of the castle walls, and he will have time to mount 
one of the hills of “ Gwent,” in order to take a 
general view of the city before his departure. 

Besides its Cathedral, College, and Hospital of St. 
Cross, Winchester has much else of historic and an- 
tiquarian interest, worthy of investigation, from the 
time of the Romans, who made it one of their prin- 
cipal fortified stations. It was also the capital of the 
kingdom of the West Saxons; frequently the residence 
of our early Norman kings. ‘The city formerly had 
its mint, its treasury, and public record office.. In 
its “ Winchester” ells and bushels it gave measures 
for the whole kingdom. It was the seat of many 
parliaments. The corporation, under a charter from 
Henry II1., hold the superintendence of the royal 
kitchen and laundry at coronations. Sir Chri 
Wren left incomplete a palace begun on the site of 
the old castle. Row of course a walled city, and 
had four gates, one of which remains. Its cross, 
apparently not well restored, is still standing in the 
midst of the city. Friaries for black, white, and 
grey coats, as well as other monastic institutions and 


churches, abounded in Winchester. 





subjects may well remain for one or more other day's 
pear Fal to be made at a future thas. Pee 
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one day’s diversion, which is all that at present we 
cater for, enough, and more than enough, is furnished 
by the Hospital of St. Cross, Wykeham’s College, 
and the Old Minster. 








OUR OWN NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
(From a Correspondent.]} 

Un ess aught should now occur to cause interrup- 
tion, the day is not far distant, when Great Russell 
Street will present a very altered appearance; when 
the line of dingy wall, with the odd as well as old 
fashioned gateway of Montague House, will dis- 
appear ; and the front of the Museum will stand 
displayed to view the object of public admiration— 
perhaps ; or, with another perhaps, a mark for the 
shafts of criticism. Then, and most likely not till 
then, or thereabouts, there will be an end to all doubts, 
all conjectures, all apprehensions, all anticipations, 

vourable or the reverse. - 

If it has power of prophecy at all, what our mind’s 
eye discerns of the coming structure, is by no means 
ofa kind that tempts us to exclaim— 

Visions of glory ! spare our aching sight. 

More cause is there for praying that our sight may not 
ache, and our heart grieve also, when we behold that 
piece of architecture. Although we have not seen 
the model, we have before us a printed plan of the 
building, from which we would engage to draw out a 
tolerably accurate elevation of the front, having suffi- 
cient data for that purpose in those forming the inner 
quadrangle, and between which and the front there 
will be little other essential difference as to character 
than that in the latter. The order will form a con- 
tinuous colonnade throughout, breaking round the 
advanced pavilions or ends of the fagade, with an 
additional row of eight columns within the receding 
centre, there presentifg an Ionic octastyle, prostyle, 
surmounted by a pediment, No doubt, in regard to 
mere columniation, there will be more of both play 
and display of it than we are accustomed to meet 
with in our Anglo-Grecian architecture, but even in 
that respect it will fall far short of St. George’s Hall 
at Liverpool, and still more so in regard to originality 
of ideas,* and richness of style. 

If the effect arising from columniation alone, and 
negative merit as to all besides, will content us, we 
may dismiss our apprehensions and make ourselves 
easy at once, assured that Sir Robert Smirke will be 
able to comply with such very moderate demands. 
He is not one of those who lay themselves open to 
ordinary criticism by transgressing ordinary rules, or 
who perplex it by deviating from established routine. 
“ Content to dwell in decencies for ever”—he is always 
respectable,—and no more: never absolutely shocks, 
and never captivates. The most phlegmatic in his 
profession, he makes no pretence to the poetry of art, 
except it be that respectable kind of poetry which 
Horace pronounces intolerable; for he never rises 
above a decent mediocrity—which he has perhaps 
found to be in his own case the auream mediocritatem 
of philosophers. Accordingly, we cannot help con- 
sidering it unfortunate, both for himself and for the 
public, that with such coldness of feeling and dearth 
of imagination, he should be engaged upon a work 
which not only affords opportunity but calls for 
a high poetic style of art,—not merely imitative of 
Grecian architecture as it is known to us from 
mouldering and faded relics, or the ordinary “ elegant 
extracts” in which its orders are set forth for the 
benefit of students; but also emulous of what it was, 
or may have been, in its palmy state, set off by 
sculpture, painting, and gilding, and finished up 
throughout in the most exquisite manner. 

Nothing is easier, it may be said, than to talk in 
this strain, for it amounts to nothing more than mere 
moonshine, unless we can convey some tolerably dis- 
tinct notion of what we would beg by putting our 
ideas into shape. Well, we accept the challenge, 
though it must here be with our pen, not our pencil ; 
therefore, without deprecatory apology of any sort, 
or to any one, we at once lay before the reader the 


following— 
SKETCH. 
Availing ourselves of the full extent of frontage, 
from east to west, towards Great Russell-street, 
* Though the architect of St. George's Hall has looked at 
and borrowed or rather derived some ideas from 
u Rutmiotuaiee ow 
his own, nor are least happy ones. 








which is rather more than six hundred feet, we would 
on the extremities of that line erect two Doric edifices, 
to serve by way of architectural foreground to the 
main structure seen between them, and to produce 
contrast and perspective effect ; while for the central 
building, or actual front of the Museum, we would 
employ the Corinthian as well as the Ionic order, 
thereby exhibiting all the three classical orders at 
one view, and upon the same scale, grouped together 
so as mutually to set each other off. ving thus 
far got in the leading masses of our composition, we 
proceed to more particular description, and beginning 
with the two advanced Doric wings, we should ob- 
serve that those are adjuncts to the Museum, form- 
ing a considerable extension of the plan as now laid 
down. According to this last there will indeed be 
wings or lateral buildings connected with the facade, 
yet hardly will they be in continuation of it, since 
they will be for official residences, and, therefore, 
must partake of the usual dwelling-house character 
more than is consistent with classical design,—more 
especially in a case where nothing of ordinary or 
every-day character ought on any account to be 
allowed to obtrude.t In our visionary design, the 
advanced and external wings—if we may so describe 
them, by way of distinction from those of the main 
fagade,—form temple-like structures of the richest 
Doric character, with hexastyle porticos fronting 
each other, that of the eastern building facing the 
west, and vice versd,so as to show themselves at right 
angles instead of parallel to the general line of the 
fagade and principal portico, consequently avoiding 
the formality attending the usual arrangement of 
three pediments parallel to each other, if not upon 
the same line. 

But have we no particular destination for those 
two Doric structures? or are they to be erected 
chiefly for effect, and to complete the assemblage of 
architectural objects? Purpose for them we have, 
and one which, though new in itself, would be per- 
fectly in accordance with that of a national museum, 
as these buildings might be made to constitute a 
Baitish WaALHALLA,—two Halls of Honour, one 
for votive or monumental busts of those who had 
distinguished themselves in science, the other for 
such as had proved themselves worthy lasting re- 
nown in literature and art. This scheme would go 
very far towards providing what seemsnow to be called 
for—namely, some place or building set apart for 
public monuments to those “ entitled to the gratitude 
of their country by eminent civil, literary, or scien- 
tific services.” Worthies of the first-mentioned class 
might more properly find a place within the walls of 
the “ Palace of Westminster,” but hardly could one 
more suitable be devised for the others, than within 
the precincts of our national repository of literature 
and science. It is true we contemplate not statues, 
but merely busts, as in the German Walhalla, yet 
that mode we consider in some respects preferable to 
the other, and not least of all, because it gets rid at 
once of the objections and difficulties attending 
modern costume. We have, however, another 
scheme in reserve, in regard to those halls,—one 
which we should still better like to see realized,— 
which is, to appropriate them to the purpose of a 
Museum of Architectural Models, one for those in 
the Grecian, the other for the Gothic style. Thus, 
Architecture would be represented as well as the 
other arts, whereas at present we have no public col- 
lection of the kind anywhere, unless we choose to 
consider the Soanean Museum such, though that is 
by far too limited, too miscellaneous and desultory, to 
answer to such character. 

After these parenthetical observations, we come to 
the principal architectural mass, or actual fagade, for 
which we should not scruple to adopt combinations 
that, although not warranted by direct precedent, 
are, nevertheless, quite compatible with the prin- 





t There would be no difficulty in finding a suitable site 
for the official residences, since they might very well be 
erected in continuation of the houses on the west side of 
Montague-street, and either quite plain like them, or made 
a distinct piece of architecture of uniform character, with 
a frontage of 250 feet by 40 in depth,—the dimensions pro- 
posed by the published plan. Of course this would encroach 


ciples and genius of the columnar style of the 
ancients.~ Together, therefore, with the Ionic order, 
in all the other colonnades, we would employ the 
Corinthian for the principal one, or central portico, 
which—the scale being the same—would, of course, 
be loftier than the rest, independently of the additional 
height there caused by the pediment. That central 
division of the facade would form a magnificent octa- 
style, with columns perhaps rather more than forty 
feet high ; and polystyle, or many-pillared within, for 
we would bring it out so as to obtain double the depth 
now proposed, thereby securing a degree of effect 
and richness in that respect, which is not even ap- 
proached by anything in our modern architecture. 
The whole of this part should be rich even to extra- 
vagance ; the entablature should have a splendid 
sculptured frieze ; and in all respects be finished up 
in the most elaborate manner; and within the pedi- 
ment there should be a further display of sculpture, 
of a kind yet unknown among us, the figures there 
being in full relief; and rich acroteria would com- 
plete the outline of our portico. . But now,—and we 
request all ultra-admirers of Greek, and nothing but 
“ pure” and “ chaste” Greek architecture,—to brace 
their nerves, lest they be knocked down by the idea, 
— instead of fluting the columns of this order like 
those of the Ionic one, we would here adopt quite a 
different mode—would produce a decided contrast, 
by entirely “damasking” their shafts with a sort of 
twining arabesque pattern, of which examples enow 
to quiet a scrupulous conscience may be found among 
architeetural relics—and, if we mistake not, some in 
the British Museum itself. But this, we shall be 
told, would be Roman rather than Greek: well, no 
matter to what sources we go, what elements we 
combine, provided we can reconcile them together, 
and amalgamate them into a whole of beauty— 
which shall be recognized as such by the eye of an 
artist, however it might scandalize the whole tribe of 
Pecksniffs, be they professionalists or amateurs, and 
all those excellent people who swear by Vitruvius 
and Stuart’s Athens. 

Within, our portico should display increase of 
splendour: there, being protected from the weather 
by their own situation, and the great depth of the 
colonnades, all the soffits, ceilings, and upper part of 
the walls, should be decorated with polychromy and 
gilding. We would have panels and friezes with 
enamel painting on a gold ground; and even have 
recourse to stained glass for further aid, “ practising” 
for that purpose some compartments in the ceiling, 
filled in with it, so as to produce the appearance of 
transparent mosaics, let into a framing or tracery of 
gilded bronze. Splendid in itself when seen from be- 
neath, this last-mentioned kind of decoration would 
diffuse a glow, and in sunshine a radiance, within 
the portico ; and the same effect might be extended 
to the Ionic colonnades, yet not so as to destroy the 
relief arising from shade. The doors of our portal 
should be superb—imposing in dimensions, and of no 
less classic material than bronze, with richly “storied” 
panels, each worthy to be reckoned a work of art. 
Throughout the entire extent of the colonnades, the 
pavements should be inlaid in various patterns, and 
might be made to exhibit specimens of our native 
marbles, as might also the lower part of the walls. 
The colonnades themselves would be of such depth 
—what the learned call pseudo-dipteral—as to be suf- 
ficiently spacious as ambulatories; and here we 
would also have votive monuments to great men—a 
uniform series of colossal Hermes busts, with names 
and other brief memorials inscribed on the shafts. 

Enough! Let us lay down the pen at once. If 
thus far we have been delirious in our fancies, we are 
now sober again, and feel that we have been indulging 
in “the stuff that dreams are made of.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

Tue European obituary of the last few months 
contains some names of mark, which deserve a passing 
notice, and may be assembled in a paragraph of final 
record. In France the Arts have lost two sculptors 
of eminence, M. Cortot, Professor in the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and M. Gérard, whose name is attached 





upon the present garden on the east side of the M 4 
but that would be no t inconvenience, as there would 


wet be emeueeal a feet between the two buildings; 
and an ‘tional advantage would be ed by the blank 
east side of the Museum at least—shut out 
from public view. 





+ Should this be thought by the puritanical and over- 
scrupulous to be strongly tainted with heresy, let them con- 
demn the Greeks themselves, for they cocaslanally combinal 
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to so many of the great monuments of the capital :— 
on Saturday last M. Duret was elected in the room 
of M. Cortot. The Academy of Sciences has lost 
M. Coriolis, and the Press one of its honoured mem- 
bers, M. Bert, formerly editor-in-chief of the Com- 
merce ; while mathematical science has been deprived 
of one of her brightest ornaments, Sylv. F. Lacroix. 
Italy has lost her famous engineer, Milani, at theage 
of seventy-five, and the still more famous Ippolito 
Rosellini. Rosellini, with his brother Gaetano, 
were members of the expedition sent to Egypt in 
1829, by the French and Tuscan governments: Ip- 
polito is best known in England as author of * I Mo- 
numenti dell’ Egitto,’ whieh is unfortunately incom- 
plete.—Medical science has suffered in Denmark by 


of Genoa ; in Natural Philosophy, Chevalier Geor- 
gini, of Florence ; and in Botany, Dr. Biasoletto, of 

rieste. We may mention also, that the twenty-first 
annual meeting of German Naturalists and Medical 
Men commenced at Gratz on the 19th, the Archduke 
John in the chair. His Royal Highness delivered an 
address, in which he alluded to the greater intimacy 
that had been created amongst the German States 
by these scientific meetings, and to the advance that 
science was making under their labours. He recom- 
mended the members particularly to direct their at- 
tention to practical matters, and said that the conduct 
of the scientific societies of England afforded them a 
good example of how much might be effected by 





the death, at sixty-one, of Dr. Jacobsen, first physi- 
cian to the King, and member of many learned 
bodies ; amongst which, he filled, in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, the chair vacated by the death of 
our countryman, Sir Everard Home. Dr. Jacobsen 
was of a Hebrew family, and the number and 
value of his published works on Anatomy had car- 
ried him into two chairs, one at the University 
and the other at the Academy of Surgery at Copen- 
hagen, in spite of the usage of ancient standing in 
Denmark, which excludes from the office of public 
teaching all persons not professing the dominant 
religion of the country.—In Sweden the drama has 
suffered by the death, at the age of seventy-one, 
of the great comic actor, M. Lars Hjortberg. He 
was the first translator of Moliére’s works into the 
Swedish tongue, and naturalized the masterpieces of 
the great dramatist on the stage which he adorned, 
playing the leading characters himself. He had retired 
from dramatic life ten years ago, but gave every year, 
on the stage of Stockholm, one or two representations 
for the benefit of the charitable establishments in that 
metropolis. A fitting accompaniment to this notice 
of the recent dead will be a hasty summary of some 
of the monumental celebrations (in addition to those 
lately mentioned in our columns), by which the gra- 
titude of nations is seeking to honour the memory of 
those of their illustrious sons who have preceded the 
passing generation to the grave. Besides the inaugu- 
ration at Pau, of the statue of Henri IV., the statue 
of the academician, Roger, was inaugurated at 
Langres, on the 31st ult.; Raggi’s statue of La 
Pérouse, for his native town of Albi, is finished, and 
has been placed provisionally for the inspection of 
the Paris public in the court of the Louvre; Dunkirk 
is preparing to erect to her sailor hero, Jean-Bart, a 
bronze statue, the figure of which M. David has 
offered to execute gratuitously, and the pedestal is 
promised by M. Lebas, the architect ; the Archzolo- 
gical Society of Touraine has originated a subscrip- 
tion for a monument to one whom we should wonder 
to find so long without a public monument in France 
— if Englishmen had any wonder to spare on such sub- 
jects which they could carry further than their own 
door—Descartes; and we may add, that among our- 
selves, sufficient funds have been collected to erect a 
monument to the lowly heroine of the Fern Islands, 
poor Grace Darling, in the church, or churchyard, of 
Bamburgh, the resting-place of her mortal remains. 

Our readers may remember that, amongst other 
bequests made to his native town of Ajaccio, by the 
late Cardinal Fesch, he directed that a collection of 
pictures should be given to the city, to be selected 
from his magnificent gallery, previously to its sale. 
Letters from Civita- Vecchia mention that these pic- 
tures have been embarked, at that port, for their des- 
tination, by the exertions of the French consul and 
two delegates from the town of Ajaccio, and at the 
cost of the Count de Survilliers, who has exhibited 
much zeal in carrying out the intentions of his uncle. 
They are to be placed in the vast edifice, constructed, 
at Ajaccio, in the Cardinal’s life-time, destined as an 
institution for the gratuitous instruction of the youth 
of Corsica in the higher branches of education. 

A letter from Lucca, dated September 16th, says— 
“The meeting of the fifth Italian Scientific Congress 
opened yesterday. The number of persons present 
is not so great as in preceding years. After a speech 
from the Marquis Mazzarosa, General President of the 
Congress, the different Sections proceeded to appoint 
their Presidents. In that of Agriculture, Count 
Freschi di San Vito eee > Medicine, Che- 
valier Speranza; in Zoology, Prince de Canino 
(Charles Bonaparte); in Geology, Marquis Pareto 





when properly directed. 

The Minister of the Interior has taken possession, 
“inthename of the French government,” of the Hotel 
de Cluny, and the splendid collection of the late M. 
Dusommerard ; and has appointed M. E. Dusomme- 
rard, a son of the celebrated antiquary, conservator of 
the new National Museum.— Documents, relative to 
the flight of Louis X VI. to Varennes, have been lately 
discovered in the Register-office of the Cour Royale of 
Orleans, They are composed of all the papers used 
at the trial of MM. de Bouillé, de Klinglin, de Choi- 
seul, de Damas, de Goguelat, and others, which took 
place at Orleans, and consists of letters, examinations, 
and depositions, calculated to throw a new light 
on the historical facts of the day.—Horace Vernet, 
scarcely rested from his Russian journey, has departed 
for Algeria, to collect, on the battle-field where the Duc 
d’Aumale carried the Smalah of Abd-el-Kader, the 
materials for a picture representing the action ; and 
M. Paul is perpetuating on canvas the interview, at 
Eu, between the Queen of England and the King of 
the French—both pictures destined to form part of the 
great Historical Gallery at Versailles—M. Boulan- 
ger, the architect, has been sent by the government 
on an artistic mission to Athens; having as its par- 
ticular object, themaking measurements and drawings 
of all the monuments in that city of old art—We also 
find, under the head Cherbourg, a notice, which is in- 
teresting, in connexion with Mr. Scott Russell’s report, 
read at the meetings of the British Association, that 
M. Givry, engineer, is at Cherbourg, for the purpose 
of studying the currents in the Raz-Blanchard and 
the Raz de Gatteville. His examination has for its 
more especial object, the direction of the currents, and 
the precise determination of the changes, at different 
states of the tide, with a view to their being laid down 
correctly on the new chart of the Currents of the 
Channel, now in course of preparation. 

A private letter from Berlin of the 25th September 
says—“ Professor von Raumer is very busy in reading 
up for his proposed journey to the United States, 
where he intends to spend the months between April 
and October of next year. He at present thinks very 
favourably of the Americans, and of their institutions 
—so that their visitor starts somewhat prejudiced in 
their favour—let us hope he will return so.” 

A letter from St. Petersburgh gives some account 
of an emigration, on a large scale, which is going on 
in the heart of the Russian empire; and presents, as 
the writer observes, a great resemblance to the mi- 
grations of the primitive races of the world. The 
movement in question aims at distributing the Crown 
Pp ts, ting to about twelve millions in 
number, and constituting thus a fifth of the entire 
Russian population, over those vast tracts of unculti- 
vated land which are held, as yet, by a thin and 
scattered population. The emigrants of the best 
character are sent into the Transcaucasian provinces, 
where the climate is mild and the soil fertile. But, 
“in truth,” says the writer, “none of these unfortu- 
nate beings are voluntary emigrants. They are all, 
more or less, the victims of a system of despotism 
which disposes, at its caprice, of the human species, 





is nearly completed, and consists of a large white 
marble tablet, bearing an inscription in illuminated 
letters, and bordered by Caen stone, carved in the 
Gothic style.- Its size is eight feet by three. The 
following is the inscription :—“This tablet was 
erected to the memory of Samuel Butler, to transmit 
to future ages that near this spot was born a mind so 
celebrated. In Westminster Abbey, among the Poets 
of England, his fame is recorded. Here in his na- 
tive village, in veneration of his talents and genius, 
this tribute to his memory has heen erected by the 
possessor of the place of his birth—John Taylor 
Strensham.” Samuel Butler, the son of a farmer of 
the same name, was born in the parish of Strensham, 
on the 13th of February, 1612. He was buried in 
the church of St. Paui’s, Covent-Garden, 

The restoration of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the Round Church, Cambridge, which, for 
nearly two years, has been carried on under the di- 
rection of the Cambridge Camden Society, is now 
almost finished. The church was pronounced, two 
years ago, to be unsafe—indeed, part of it had given 
way. The parish being poor, it was in contempla- 
tion to pull the church down, and thus get rid of the 
difficulty, when some members of the University un- 
dertook its restoration. The walls have been rebuilt 
with the original materials on a foundation of con- 
crete, the western doorway has been restored, and 
the windows filled with stained glass, partly old and 
partly executed by Mr. Willement and Mr. Wailes. 
—The Cologne Gazette announces that the Emperor 
of Austria has sent in his name to the Association 
proposed, by the King of Bavaria, to be formed, 
among the members of the Germanic Confederation, 
for completing the Cathedral of that city, by an annual 
contribution. The Emperor, it is said, has engaged 
to furnish the yearly sum of 40,000 florins (4,000) 
The King of Prussia has put at the disposal of the 
architects c! with the rebuilding of the Grand 
Opera, the sum of 800,000 thalers (about 120,0002.) ; 
and desired that the new theatre may be completed 
with the utmost possible rapidity. 

Our home report of autumnal music may be very 
brief this year. The Birmingham Festiva? has pro- 
duced large receipts for the charities it is ordained to 
serve: the Edinburgh meeting is yet tocome. There 
has been a disappointing want of novelty in the selec- 
tions of music performed; but we are in a time of 
transition, which ought to conduct us to research and 
enterprise. Meanwhile, the opening for new English 
singers widens daily. The approaching departure of 
Miss Birch for a winter's engagement at the Leipsic 
concerts, leaves the place of soprano primo vacant, 
it being understood that Miss Clara Novello, likewise, 
returns to Italy: and though an ish songstress 
of Parisian renown, Madame Anna Thillon, is an- 
nounced among the attractions of the Princess's 
Theatre during the season about to commence, she 
will poniity not be heard among us till May.— While 
speaking of the Leipsic concerts, we must mention that 
Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy has, at last, definitively 
resigned his conductorship of these incomparable 
meetings to M. Ferdinand Hiller, who enters upon 
his duties at the coming Fair. 

We will now glance for a moment at some of the 
great Continental musical solemnities held during the 
past summer and early autumn. The great festival 
at Zurich, late in June, numbered 2,000 singers. 
That part-singing should flourish in the Cantons, will 
surprise no one who is aware that M. Naegeli, with 
whom, perhaps, the soundest existing system of popu- 
lar vocal cultivation originated (his friends claiming 
for him the first idea of the peculiarities of the Wil- 
hem method), was a Swiss. A monument is now 
about to be erected to this worthy Professor's me! * 
in Zurich. But with taste and knowledge so highly 
developed, and a theatre of natural objects, so to say, 





as of cattle who are driven in herds wherever their 
owners will.” 

Her Majesty, at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, 
has considerately bestowed a pension of 1007. a-year 
on Lady Bell, the widow of Sir Charles Bell, who, we 
regret to hear, died in circumstances very different 
from what his position, as an eminent lecturer and 
professor, and as the author of more than one suc- 
cessful work, would have led us to expect. 

The owner of Strensham Park, Worcestershire, 
on whose estate the author of *‘ Hudibras,’ was born, 
is about to erect a monument to his memory. It 





beyond all others so calculated to quicken and cherish 
poetical invention, it seems strange that the Swiss 
should not possess a musical composer. The festival 
at Fribourg, held in August, appears to have been 
picturesque in its arrangements, and interesting in its 
selections, and yet, the grace of nationality was alto- 
gether wanting, or, at best, feebly represented by some 
specimens of wild mountain music. In these cele- 
brations, Germany still takes the lead. We read of 
the anniversary of the treaty of Verdun, celebrated 
in Brandenburg, by the seventy-two philharmonic 
societies of the province, These, united in torch- 
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g, repaired 
the Marienburg: arrived at the summit of the hill, 
monster-chorus began to sing national songs and 
ong others, Mendelssohn's Songs of the 
untemen, with an accompaniment of six hundred 
!! These details seem to us as extravagant 
‘tales—perchance as absurd, to those who 
pmpline 2 with the jovial enthusiasm of the 
Germans on such occasions. Open-air festivals on a 
Igse scale were held, a week ago, in Brussels, but, we 
are told, with small success, owing to the impossibi- 
lity of sufficient rehearsal ; and thence deficiency of 
due control over his forces, on the part of M. Ferdi- 
nand, the’ conductor. 
In France, a disposition to consider the condi- 
tion of sacred ~— appears increasingly manifest. 
vement is taking place in church organs, 
‘the young compésers try their hands on new 
masses as well as new operas. It will be long, how- 
ever, ere the theatre ceases to have “ the first fruits” 
of music in France. The last operatic novelty has 
— Monpou'’s posthumous ‘ Lambert Simnel,’ at 
the Opera Comique, performed with but little suc- 
cess; the sastrah the Glemed Bpden, ie 06 bo Doni- 
zetti’s ‘ Don Sebastian.’ The Italian Opera, too, is 
by this time open for the winter. Those who care for 
musical reading, cannot but be amused by the letters 
M. Berlioz is now contributing to the Journal des 
Débats, in which that clever and sarcastic writer 
describes the incidents of his last winter’s German 
campaign: not sparing many handsome allusions to 
his successes and merits: still less, sharp and poig- 
nant remarks on the persons and places by whom 
and in which his expectations were disappointed. 
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mMusIc AND: THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—The commencement of the season 
has been auspicious, in so far as the Ballet is con- 
cerned ; and it was not to be expected that operas 
which have been played for seasons past as after- 
pieces should uttract at first price, especially when 

the performance is ‘not above ave v3 
we conclude, therefore, that the management relies 
upon the attractions offered to second-price visitors, 
until some new, and, let us hope, successful opera, 

ll draw crowds to the opening of the doors ¢ 

* a version of the splendid but withal h 

affair last produced at the Académie, is handsomely 
Put on the sage, albeit ‘not ‘with the sur finish 


and brilli of the Paris representation ; the per- 
formance of Carlotta'Grisi ‘and M. Petipa astonished 
and delighted the corse’ The subject is the ever- 


lasting of the ballet-makers, the passion of a 
spiritual being for a mortal ; nor is there any novelty 
ad its treatment : indeed the story is not told in the 
manner. . It serves, however, to give Car- 
wae Grisi opportunities for the exhibition of her 
powers, which have greatly increased since her ap- 
ice on the boards of our Italian Opera: she 
more deficient in @ plomd than pncae be desired, but 
her movements are smooth and graceful; and with 
the assistance of M. Peti who deserves more 
oe than he will generally gain, for his effective 
tion, she achieved some extraordinary tours 
de] force. Her aaa ag significance and 
variety. of expression; and her style is less in- 
tellectual than that of Fanny Elssler, or even of 
Cerito ; but she is entitled to rank as a premiére 
danceuse, and to take precedence of Dumilatre. 


Covent Garpen.—The boldness of the manager in 
opening with a new play has not been attended with 
‘answerable results, Mr. Bourcicault’s attempt at a 
fomantic afid*sentimental drama having proved a 
failure, as might have been expected. ‘ Woman,’ 
like Mr, RBourcicault’s comedies, is a rifacimento 
concocted from other plays, with that sort of conven- 

stage tact, which ma serve for farce or melo- 

abet without that higher kind of art which 
peared nature into a dramatic form. Wholly desti- 
tute of real character and passion, it is devoid of 








interest and congruity ; and that want of depth and 
sincerity of purpose and feeling which characterizes 
all the productions of the author, is fatal to the 
“poetry” of the dialogue: the utter disregard of 
motives and probable circumstances, shown in con- 
triving the “ situations,” destroys their influence ; and, 
in consequence, the stage effects, which are all in all 
with the author, went for nothing with the audience. 
In effect, the whole is a game of make-believe: none 
of the parties seem in earnest ; and even when the 
solution of the mystery is not apparent, the device 
by which it is produced is so palpable, that one is 
sure that all will be made right at last. The plot 
is made up of two distinct stories, or rather inci- 
dents, linked together not very artfully ; in the first, 
a disappointed suitor, an Iago, with the name of 
Gaston de Foix, of all cthers, poisons the mind of a 
rival, Julian Doria, with suspicions of his bride's 
fidelity ; ; and, in the second, a Jew magician, a cari- 
cature of Shylock, out of wanton malignity poisons 
the bride, who turns out to be his own daughter ; but 
both kinds of poison are happily neutralized by the 
Jew’s other daughter, who seems chosen to be the 
instrument of her father’s murderous design, pre- 
cisely because she is most likely to frustrate them, 
she having a passion for the object of all this malice. 
Connected with this plot is a pair of comedy lovers, 
evidently suggested by Benedick and Beatrice ; and 
the joyous espieglerie of Mrs. Nisbett’s manner made 
the lady the most effective and agreeable character 
in the piece. Miss Vandenhoff was not so successful 
as the heroine ; with a degree of earnestness that in- 
clines us to sympathize, she combines a crude kind of 
declamation that seems as artificial as it is inefficient ; 
but it has since been announced that she was suffering 
from severe indisposition. Mr. Vandenhoff, as the Jew, 
failed in his efforts to be impressive, by reason of his 
mannerisms both of speech and gesture, which, by con- 
tinual repetition, coupled with the unreality of cha- 
tacter and situation, became ludicrous at last : posses- 
sed of one of the finest voices on the stage,and display- 
ing in his acting force, feeling, and intelligence, this 
gentleman is, nevertheless, one of the heaviest and least 
effective of performers ; for he exhibits his art—which 
is defective—instead of the character. Mr. Phelps, as 
Gaston de Foix, had an ungrateful part to play, and 
treated it as such. Mr. Anderson, as Julian Doria, 
displayed his Macready-mannerism as usual; and 
Mr. Walter Lacy, as the comic lover, was vivacious 
after the manner of farce-playing. The getting up 
of the piece is creditable to the new management : 
the scenes are set forth with splendour and appro- 
priate style; the painter's studio, and the magician’s 
chamber—the palace gardens, filled with carnival 
groups, and the lighted saloon crowded with guests, 
being quite equal to anything that has been done in 
the way of stage furnishing. There was considerable 
dissent, and loudly expressed, when the piece was 
announced for repetition ; notwithstanding the audi- 
ence had been propitiated by a preliminary address, 
and were evidently well-disposed towards the mana- 
ger. We can only wish that the next novelty may 
be more successful. Shakspeare’s plays are also to 
be performed, the three tragedians we have spoken 
of, playing the principal parts, aided by Mrs. Warner, 
Miss Helen Faucit’s name does not appear in the list 
of the company.—A new farce followed, called *‘ My 
Wife's out,” in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley did their 
utmost to elicit fun from very insufficient materials. 


Of the Adelphi doings we cannot report favourably ; 
and the Olympic and New Strand do not invite at- 
tention. The Princess’s re-opens on Monday : Mad. 
A. Thillon, from the Opera Comique, is said to be 
engaged in addition to the operatic corps; a com- 
pany of juvenile performers is likewise secured. 

r. Webster having returned from his provincial 
tour, with Mad. Celeste, the Haymarket shows signs 
of activity ; Old Parr is summoned to appear on the 
stage next week in the person of Farren. ' 








Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 25.— A commu- 
nication was made respecting a new mode of pre- 
venting horses from running away when in harness. 
Hitherto several means have been devised to pre- 
vent accidents of this nature. One of them most in 
favour is a mechanism for detaching horses from 
the traces, and setting them suddenly free, but it 





is not certain in its action; and it is obvious that, 
if the horse take fright on a descent, the sudden 
detaching of the carriage may be attended with very 
great danger. The author of this paper, having re- 
marked that horses rarely take fright at night, ima- 
gined that all that was necessary, in order to check a 
horse when running away, was to cause him to be vis- 
ited with temporary blindness; and, in order to do 
this, he contrived, by means of a spring connected with 
the reins, to cover the eyes suddenly. This was done 
when the animals were at the top of their speed, and 
the result was their instantaneous stoppage ; for the 
light being suddenly excluded, horses no more rush 
forward, he says, without seeing their way, than would 
a man afflicted with blindness—A letter was read 
from M. de Humboldt on the boring for an Artesian 
well in Westphalia, It is intended, says the writer, 
to bore to a depth of 2,000 métres (a mile and a 
quarter English), and at that depth it is supposed 
that the water will be of the great heat of 70° Centi- 
grade. The borers have reached a depth of 622 
métres. To that depth the augmentation of tempe- 
rature had not followed the ordinary law, which 
according to M. de Humboldt, was owing to the 
cooling of the column of air by the waters of filtra- 
tion from above ; but once arrived at 622 métres, the 
ascensional force was 0 great as to drive back the 
water of the upper sources, and the ordinary law was 
re-established. M. Arago took this occasion to an- 
nounce the intention of the government to make an 
Artesian well in the Jardin des Plantes of a depth 
of 900 métres, viz., 200 métres more than that of 
Grenelle. The water from the Artesian well of the 
Jardin des Plantes will, it is supposed, be of a tempe- 
ature of 31° Centigrade, and will be employed to serve 
to heat the hot-houses of the gardens, and supply 
the hospitals of La Piti¢é and La Salpetriére, and 
thus effect a great economy as to fuel.—A paper 
from Dr. Plouvier, of Lille, was read, on the appli- 
cation of the cornea of one animal to the eye of 
another. The doctor states that he has a rabbit 
which was blind, but to whose eye he applied the 
cornea of another rabbit, and that the hitherto blind 
animal now sees perfectly. 

Great Mass of Native Gold.‘ The auriferous 
alluvia of Tsarevo-Nikolaefsk and of Tzarevo- 
Alexandrofsk, which had already furnished a pro- 
duct of 400 poods, (the pood is 36.1b. avoirdupois, 
Kelly’s Cambist, i. 371,) seemed nearly exhausted 
in 1837. New researches were commenced in the 
neighbourhood, especially near the rivulet Tachkou- 
Targanka, which soon gave rise to the discovery of a 
bed of auriferous sand of a very rich nature, but very 
limited in extent. This bed being soon worked out, 
the waters of a pond which had served for washi 
the sands were let off, and its bottom was explo 
Here was discovered an alluvium of more than 8 
zolotniks (1 zolotnik = 65§ grains) in 100 poods. 
All the valley of Tachkou-Targanka was now ex- 
prorat except the spot on which stood the workshops 
‘or washing the sand. In 1842 it was resolved to 
destroy these shops, and after having washed the soil, 
(of prodigious richness, containing ir a small compass 
as much as 70 zolotniks per 100 poods of sand,) there 
was discovered on the 7th of November, 1842, under 
the very corner of the building, at three métres (10 
feet) depth, resting aye a stratum of diorite, the 
monster-lump, weighing 2 poods, 7 Russian pounds, 
and 92 zolotniks (79 Ib. 1625 dec.).” This mass 
has an undulated surface; it is somewhat porous and 
free from all trace of matrix, or gangue. The largest 
lump of native platina hitherto found in the platini- 
ferous alluvia of Nijni-Taguilsk, weighs 20 Russian 
pounds and 34 zolotniks (= 18.319 lb.). (From 
Humboldt’s new work, entitled ‘ Asie Centrale.’ The 
quotation is from the Russian Journal Officiel des 
ay ae yah et des Arts, Dec. 9, 1842.) 

Scienti Literary Societies —On Sunday last 
the Act of at cas with respect to scientific and 
literary societies came into operation. The object 
of this Act is to exempt from county, borough, pare- 
chial, and other local rates, land and buildings occu- 
pied by scientific or literary societies. It is provided 
that societies, in order to avail themselves of the 
exemption, shall cause three copies of their rules of 
management to be submitted to the barrister ap- 
pointed to certify the rules of friendly societies, 
who shall certify thereon. One copy is to be re- 
turned to the society, one to be retained by the bar- 
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rister, and the other transmitted to the clerk of the 
peace for confirmation at the sessions, where it is to 
be deposited, without the payment of any fee. The 
societies to come within the Act must be supported 
“wholly or in part by nial voluntary contribu- 
tions.” 

Dynasty of Manetho.—Dr. Lepsius mentions that 
he has discovered in the Labyrinth the name of the 
royal builder; that he occupied a place in Manetho’s 
twelfth dynasty, and infers “ that the 12th dynasty 
immediately preceded the 18th.” “On reference,” 

says a ndent, “to Dr. Hincks’s paper ‘On 
the Egyptian Stelé, or Tablet,’ read at the Royal 
Trish Academy on the 18th June, 1841, and printed 
in the 2nd part of the 19th vol. of the "Transactions 
of the Academy, it appears that he had previously 
come to the same conclusion from other data ; and 
he repeated the statement in his paper on the age 
of the 18th dynasty, read and printed in the last 
session. The passage runs thus :—‘ Before the com- 
mencement of the 18th dynasty, the tablet of Abydos 
furnishes us with five royal names, to which we may 
add a sixth, ascertained from other monuments, who 
appear to have constituted the 12th dynasty of Mane- 
tho, and to have reigned for about 160 years. These 
sovereigns have been classed under the 16th and 17th 
dynasties of Manetho; but that writer's catalogue of 
thel 2th appears to me to be intended for them, though 
we must suppose it to be grossly corrupted. The 
five dynasties intervening between the 12th and 18th 
I conceive to have been either contemporaneous with 
the twelfth, or altogether imaginary. I have made 
the preceding statements advisedly, and on what I 
consider perfectly sure grounds, though they are at 
variance with the received opinions.’ The inference 
of Dr. Hincks, that the 12th dynasty immediately 

led the 18th, has then been confirmed by Dr. 
psius on other data.” 

Manufactures.—We have a curious example in 
the German papers of the ignorance which prevails 
on the Continent as to the extent of English trade 
and manufactures: thus, at a meeting of the 
Austrian Industrial Society, a patentee of caoutchouc 
works claimed to have taken out the earliest patent, 
in 1831, whereas one was taken out in England in 
1823; and he asserted that his firm was the largest 
manufacturing establishment in the world, and in 
proof stated, ted, that they employed no less than 140 
workmen, and made 4000 pair of braces annually ! 
A discussion this week in the daily papers offers an 
amusing commentary : from this it appears that one 
outfitting house in the city of London employs 3000 
persons, and makes and sells more than 20,000 dozens 
of shirts annually. 

Music.—M. Fetis, the well-known musical historian 
and critic, has recently made some discoveries in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, which promise to furnish 
‘ahatie contributionsto the history of music. Among 
the books of plain chant in the library, he has found 
a volume of masses and motets by celebrated com- 
posers who lived about the end of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries. The most im- 
portant pieces of this volume are three masses each 
for three voices by Guillaume Dufay; two masses 
for four voices by the same composer; a mass for 
four voices by the same composer ; a mass for three 
voices by Binchois; the mass ‘ Omnipotens Pater’ 
for three voices, by a composer named Jean Plourmel; 
and the mass ‘ Deus creator omnium,’ by an English 
composer named Rignardt (Richard) Cox. All these 
masters wrote during the interval between 1380 and 
1420. These masses are followed by the motet ‘Orbis 
terrarum’ for four voices, by Busnois ; a ‘ Magnificat’ 
for three voices; the famous Christmas chant for 
four ; another * Magnificat’ for four ; the motets‘ Ad 
ccenam ogni providi’ for three ; ‘ Anima mea liquefacta 
est’ for three; ‘ Victime paschali laudes,’ for four ; 
* Regina ceeli lwtare,’ for four; another motet for four 
on the same text ; a mass for three voices, * Sine no- 
mine.’ All these’ compositions are by Busnois. The 
volume ¢loses with a mass ‘Ave Regina,’ for three 
voices, by Le Roy, commonly known by the name of 

By these compositions, a considerable chasm 
in the history of the musical art is filled up. In an- 
other volume, which has been mutilated by cutting 
out the miniatures and arabesques, M. Fetis found the 
following compositions uninjured: 1. An admirable 
mass, by Josquin de Prés, for six voices, * ad fugam 

in diatessaron super totam missam,’ This composition 





differs from that published in the third book of the 
same author's masses, by Petrucci di Fassombrone. 
The whole mass forms a triple canon in fourths, each 
part for two voices. 2. The mass * De Seka ey 
beatz Marie Virginis, for six voices, composed by 
Henry Isaak, Chapel Master to the Emperor Ma: 
milian L., about the year 1450. Before the discovery 
made by M. Fetis, this composition was known only 
by name. 3. The mass of * Sancta Cruce,” for five 
voices, by Pierre de la Rue, Chapel Master at Ant- 
werp, about the close of the fifteenth century. This 
last composition is also found in another manuscript 
in the Royal Library of Brussels. M. Fetis has 
already scored the masses of Josquin de Prés and 
Isaak; and he is now engaged in scoring the com- 
positions contained in the other volume.—Foreign 
Quarterly. 


Progress of Lotteries. —A correspondent has taken 
the trouble to collect and forward to usa list of what 
are called ‘ Derby Sweeps,’ by which, alone, are to be 
disposed of, by chance observe, not less than 100,000/.! 
Other correspondents have sent us, from different parts 
of the country, announcements of lotteries and little- 
goes, to an extent and amount that has fairly startled 
us, proving that the mischief has already extended 
beyond our means of chronicling its progress. It is 
manifest indeed, that the duties imposed by Act of 
Parliament on the law officers of the crown, are mere 
blinding formalities, and that, with all the forms of a 
government, the country is left to govern itself. We 
shall therefore take leave of the subject, at least for 
the present, with the following report from the 
Morning Post of Thursday last :— 

“* Riot at the National Association Hall, Holborn.—Monday 
night a numerous meeting was held at the National As- 
sociation to hear a lecture from a Mr. Mudie on Scottish 
minstrelsy, and to witness a distribution of prizes, varying 
from one shilling to one guinea, promised by Mr. Lee, the 
publisher of a penny periodical, to all purchasers. The hall 
was crowded to excess. As there was no appearance of the 

promised prizes a general row ensued. Mr. Mudie in vain 
metal to address the meeting, and ultimately the anger 
of the assembly was vented upon the building. An attack 
was made upon the forms, tables, chairs, and gas fittings 
of the hall, which were quickly demolished. The vei 
gallery railings were destroyed, and the violence of the mo! 
extended to the adjoining houses, the windows of which 
were broken by them. A messenger was at last dispatched 
to Bow street for the police, and upon their arrival the rioters 
were ejeeted, and peace was restored, but not before 301. 
worth of property was destroyed in the hall. A woman's 
arm was broken in the affray.” 

Accidents by Flood and Field.—A letter from 
Coure (Canton of the Grisons), of the 18th ult. says 

— On Tuesday morning the mountain of Calanda 
suddenly gave way with a dull noise which lasted 
some minutes, and soon after it was perceived that a 
number of crevices had taken place in the mountain 
longitudinally. Since then several large pieces of 
rock have fallen down, and some of them into the 
village of Felsberg. The government engineer, M. 

a, was immediately sent to inspect the place, 
and make a report. He has declared that ag 
tain was continually though slowly coming down, and 
that, at no distant period, the whole of the village of 
Felsberg must be destroyed by it. The government 
at once ordered measures to be taken for facilitating 
the emigration of the inhabitants, who are about 500 
in number. A new village is about to be founded 
for them beyond the Rhine.”—A letter from Nar- 
bonne, 22nd ult., mentions that “a frightful disaster 
has fallen on this neighbourhood. We have had 
heavy rains since the 13th, and Narbonne is now 
surrounded with a vast lake. The losses caused by 
this inundation are immense, the water being higher 
by 75 centimétres ( nearly 24 feet English) than in 
the great flood of 1772. Trees, cattle, houses, and fur- 
niture are carried away at each moment. The small- 
est rivulets have become torrents, and several dead 
bodies have been observed—one of them that of a 
young woman holding a lifeless child in her arms. 
At Coursan the water reached the first floor. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring communes pass from 
one district to another in boats. At Bize 14 houses 
were away ; at Salléles 10 or 12. At Canet 
every thing is under water, and an immense quantity 
of wine, which was placed in the cellars, having been 
floated, was lost. At Orvaisons 20 houses have fallen 
down.” 





To Corresponpents.—H. R. Q.—A. J. E.—received. 

E. C.—We do not know of any translation of Dr. Schén- 
bein’s work. Where the foreign title is given in our review, 
it is to show that our notice is of the original work. 
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hend the mode in which the latter act; and a knowledge of the 
nature of those substances whic! plants require, points out the 
best and most of 7 soil, by 
mauures, those substances which plants remove e from 

“If the farmer knows what it is that gives the fertilizing 
powers to manure, and is aware of the nature orthoes substances, 

e will soon learn the best met of preservi — and ames them: 
he will then understand how to make the of 
sources of waanee at his disposal, a nd b he will be I'pe enabled readily 
+ care much, that, for the want of such knowledge, would 
otherwise 


att gon: 3. 3, Charles-street, Covent-garden ; and may be ordered 


FAaMiy EN DOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
anne ae and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
am-place, Blackfriars, London 


Ex 








- Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
Deputy 


. rae ES ges Esq. > 
Elliot M ten, 
Robert Bru ce Chichester, Esq. William Prinse Sep. met 
Alexander’ Colvin, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
wal 


* "Major Willock, K.L.S. 
CAPITAL 500,000/. 








The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with Soocusity. 
Examples of Life A for Vol. 
Age. | 30 | 40 | 50 | i) 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 5. d.| £. 8. 4.| £. s. d. 
Premium..| 2 471303/) 449/62 5 


Endowments for future and qristine hildren, and A 
of all kinds are granted by this 

The usual commission allowed to » Solicitors and others, and 
5l. Der cont. extra on the first premium. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. SB ae eet, Blackfriars, London : cpabhped 1823 











red a Act of Parli: 
Directors Ee igh nt Fon 2. th Thomas “Frankland ples FW. . 
a phenson, . i 
Leneeian len, Th Bdgas 

eer ay Barber, E - [Sir Alex, Pe Gordn, hare. 

Barne' re id Hastie. 5 
Robert Biddulph, 5 Jobn Mendham. 

Davies, Esq. William aenaee os. 





A 5 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. Charles Morris, . 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. (sob Gilliam Stitedin, Esq. 
Physician—Jobn -R.S. 27. Dover-street. 
Sturgeon Benjamin yiravers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Burton-street. 
Young, 1 Xx: e 
ames John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 


y li J 
~ Lower Rates of malay m than thane of any 
red to its, as 


ice 
entitle the assu ws: 
"ANNO, L Pi EMU PER CENT, 
Agels | 2 | 2 | [ 3% | 0 | 4 | 50 
ay ITIL BOE calaw Tiaiwol siete @ 


amonn' 5 
ber cent on the premiums the ~F tam Ta 





fr iea0 
as declared, amou the . 
pemaieue paid yoy FAS AF = ears hott 
Office, between the honrs of ten nee will be Lo 
40 persons in the 


JAMES DOWNER, Sec, 





REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall _— 


Us ae 
Su ines nsacted i a toe! branches | ow for all objects o: 
Lik FE ASSURANCE. E PERSION ANNUITI | 
to secure “CONTINGENT REVE IONS, he Loans granted. 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. _ 
TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Head Office, 3, George-street, Edinburgh; 
London Otlice, 32, Lombard-street. 








NOTICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The next Division of Profits falls to be made at 15th Novem- 
ber, 1845 ; and persons assuring 

BEFORE ita povenper 1843, 
secure one year's additional claim for Profits at that as well as 
at future divisions. On reference to the Tables of Bonus addi- 
tions of other Offices, it will be seen tha Company's Poli- 
$ possess very decided advantages, which will also be parti- 
cipated in by future Policies,—the rule being to add at each 
successive investigation a per centage, not merely for each year 
- the period from the last investigation, but for each year during 
which the Policy has been in subsistence. This principle, it will at 
once be perceived, is peculiarly 7 favourable to that class of 

assurers who open Policies 1 for family provisions. 


Practical Examples of Benefits afforded by the Company. 














Loan which would be 7 
Date of Sum | Bonus advanced by the i 
Policy. | Assured. Additions, Company. e 
| Age at Entry 40. = 
1825 £1000 | £337 10 £395 e 
1826 1000 312 10 365 a 
1827 1000 287 10 335 = 
1828 1000 262 10 305 2 
1829 1000 237 10 = 4 

1830 1000 212 10 

Later Policies nane also Large Taian 
Edinburgh, 3, Goanpe-anne 


WiLL. THOS. THOMSON,  Meneger. 
be effected with this Company in the most 
tand epitome manner, as the Papers are ynot submitted 

Directors in London. 


secre 
to a Board of 
PETER EWART, Resident Sec. _ 


Assurances can 


32, Lombard-street. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterioo-pince, Pall | Balt, Lenten. 





ivision of Profits a the 
Honorary 
Earl of Errol | i arl wi Repnave 
Earl of Courto | Lord ent Pend 
Earl Leven aod "Melville Lord El 
Earl of Norbur: Lord Be! on and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Stuart, Sep Chairman. 


Hananel De Castro, ag. De Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. Charles Maitland. Esq. 


iw. Boyd, lent William Railt 
E. "Lennox Bd Esq. Assist. hn Ritchie, Esc Esa. 
Residen 


mson, 
Charles Downes, Esq. (= jaa. 

Secretary—Patrick ~ a tat Esq. 
This Company, qenblicned by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect secu in an red paid-up Capital, and in the 
at success ‘which as attended it since its commencement in 
834. In 1841, the Company dec an rege oy to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also ed 2/. per cent. 
r annum from the date of the policies to those pectes =e 





ACHILLEs BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Lombard-street. 
mo description not apes to Felcy L___. - a upon a 
— scale of either with or without participation 


fits. 
ga for Children or Niidows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon equitable terms, 
Loans may be obtained on personal or Sther security by indi- 
vigeats Aqpuring their lives with this Association. 
Risk on the Lives of Master Mariners and 
by sea, oer for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 
and ove ARD GILBE RTSON, 
tuses, and every other information, ma: 
plying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-stree t City, 
ERDOE’S REALLY WATERPROOF 
Ay = = Wh and SHOOTING pa oy me years’ 
e 
mendation of those who have adopted them, and a host of imi- 
proofs of the efficiency value of 
pa e catabli shed and gar Made only by 
BERDOE, Tailor, ‘Waterproofer, &c., 69, Cornhill (north side). 


WALaEES NEEDLES (by oumecy Sus 
Own") in the illostrated Lhinese boxe 
now ia course wt deliver, to the trade. e need 
eyes, are easily thre (ew 





by ap 

















d finish. or bling pe core oat eine with 
ts, te % per is la 4 
eal her Majesty or her Royal ite ness Prince Albert, in 
relief on colow grounds. Every quality of needles, fish- 
hooks, hooks and eyes, steel pens, &c., for ships wane 

needles or pens for the home trade are sent, free by post, 

ony respectable dealer, on receipt of 13 penny stamps for every 
billing value.—H. Walker, Manufacturer to the nm, 20, 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street, | London. 
OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. KEMP TOM" $ PATENT. =<) candles 
do not require snu the rn longer and a! than 
any other candle ; the wit 4 steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or Colsverions matter is used in the manatpetere, 








. per 
lb. Sold E. Parish, agent for exportation, o16, & Bread-street, 
Gus 6 as Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, M bone ; 

te ~ 4 em, Broad! ley-terrace, 2, Bland foya-equare ; ans, 





leating , Greenwic a Hawk or Bee High- 
street, Whitechapel; George m3 r, ie 
; 8. game hace Bain, 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black a} 
19, ir Bolingbroke Walworth s and at the ook 

‘or rrey. 


UTTER MADE “IN TEN MINUTES, by 
the NEWLY-INVENTED CHURN, registered according 

to Act of Parliament. 
ATTWOOD, WIMBLE & WARNER, Manufacturers, Lewes, 


s8eX 

This Cuurn being made entirely of Block Tin, the ry 
degree of temperature can be given to the cream, by placing it 
in a pan of cold or hot water, which insures the butter com 
in ten or twelve minutes. The any Et of its construction, 
and the facility with which it may cleaned, are no —_ 
siderable advantages over those now in common use. The 
advantages of this Churn will be found in the winter; but int the 
summer, placing the churn in cold water will be the means of 
hardening the butter. 














izes, No. 1, 
Churn from. 7to8lbs. i3to is Ibs. 26 to a 
Price, carriage pai 252. 42s. 


jon, 
Metal Pans for pages to stand in, 4s. 6d, 6s., and 7s. 

sizes made to 0 
‘o be seen in Londen, at Wright's Range Warehouse, No. 3, 
Arthap-etrest, near the Monument; W. Baily & Son, Feretgbing 
ee 71, Gracechurch-street ; Livermore & ron- 


Larger 





th profits. The 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiet ene for the 
first fi five years, where the Insurance is for life. 
he Ca of bonus added to policies since the commence- 


ment er ehe mpany in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum gated | to Policy. 
£1000 $ Years Fy Months ain 
1000 ars 
1000 3 Youn & ° H 
1000 1 Year 200 
Every information be phn 7 ap Ea be | Be"Lsnnox to the Resi- 
dent Disegjers, Eas Edward % Leanes Boyd, Esq., 


of No. 8, sttiloo place, Pal 
attends reject Ceo 
SS Ranch ant (Winows’ Fox) LIFE ASSU- 


RANCE, founded 4.0, 18 prineiple of Mutual 
tribution.’ Const ‘Actof Parlians feat. THE WHOLE 


for the 

a _ af ue Se the 
it oo yt: + ed on FIRE gation, 
that the Surplus F ce a, amounted to very nearly 280,000/., and it 
was su! _—~* to enable ene 


srrcom, a Berners-street, 





reanain af after ming pron 


‘0. 30, Oxford-street; Benham, 19, Wigmore-s 
Cavendish-square. Export Agents, Barnes & Co., 109, Fen- 
church-street. 


Ti OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 
SHOWER BATH, especially adapted for travelling and 
tion. By this Bath Se inexhaustible shower is uced 
from afew qpares of of water: the belght of the shower may be 
children, an Yd 


creased or 
201 — rem is ened to suit adults 0 Ny bed-rooms 
deat excellent  Dewphe | - Being Tittle I —- 
thew a a ‘writine-d when packed, it will be a great 
for exportation ndia and ope r hot climates. Te 
Men and others 3. a migratory life. also to Studen 
versities, Inns of Court, &c. (where room 
scarce), the present invention cannot failto be most acceptable 
It Wd made entirely of brass, and is at once simple and evant. 
seen at the Royal Polytechnic Teotltefion s and be had, 
pectuses, wholesale and for exportation, at the Manu- 
factory. it 115, Old-street; and retail at i Bazaar, Panklibanon 
‘orks, 58, Baker-street; Mr. J. Wigmore- 
street; Mr. C. py q 16, eS aoe Mr. J.'Deacon, 4, 
M vans, agen ; Messrs. Fal- 
lows k' 4, Halkin-street W est; Messrs. Glenton & 
Chapman, a New Bond-street; and of all the pates tron= 











‘y 
Directors, aft ti ide 
Guarantee Fund, to to declare and oro provide for the 


An addition at the rate of Two per Cent. perannum, for the 
period from 3ist December, 1831, or 14 per Cent. on the accumu- 
lated amount of the original Sum assu and the provionsly 
declared additions; or about 19 per cr Cont. on the Capital Su 
red by | the early Policy holders. 
And in order to hy lathe Lo perl we be Aaah se 
pls made aaon sieve ther goeotaon the next of Sur- 
is made, there was 
An addition at the rate anal ten Tze per Cent. per anpum, on the 


naa 
clared additions, for each Premium that may be paid after sist 
December, 1838, provided the Le before 3ist posente 4 
1845, having been years, 

—~ ey the early years oft the 


posing ¢ the case of 

‘iety's existence, to fter payment of t! To for the 

year 1845, would be for the 7 years from 3lst December, 1838, to 
of 21 per Cent. on the original 


ya. December, 1845, upwa 
suranc 

Thus, if? a party aged 20 had assured for 1000/. in the year 1818, 
and were to die after payment of the mium for 1845, being 
then aged 47, his representatives w: getno aa 


If he had peouved in 1825, when 27, and died at 47, they ‘would 
be then en 1436 le. 2d, 
a be hag ne Senived in 1830, when 32, and died at they would 

en 

The ameation of the Surplus Fund allocated to each Policy, 
may be applied towards REDUCTION OF THE FUTURE PRE- 
M1IUMS,.and if desired, the party may BORROW UPON THE 
ealue (not the HIS mtd to the extent of of the 

e amoun! 


value ) 
Gin at umulated an lovected, epwarte of ONE MILLION 
= EE HUNDRED MHOUSAND UNDS. Annual Revenue 
ards of TWO HUNDRED ROH 0 & ee 








= 


HEAD OFFICE, EDINB' 
. SOHN Md MACKENZIE, Manes. 


KEAN, Agent. 


LONDON OFFICE, 7, Pal Mal. 





it England.—Price 4/. 10s. and 5/. 5s 


F. ARNOLD’ 
[SEs MARKING INK, fer 8 Silk, Linen, 


h nop 

hot to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, with directions OT USC .++sceeeeceserereeeels. each, 
Superior India Rubber rt Fisister, 5 in cases.....+ 6d. and Is. 
Purified Violet, Camphor, and Charcoal Toot! 

powder, recommended by the faculty, in boxes .. 6d. and Is, 
begcientes P fem 

e nursery an et, in pots...... 

To be be had of of every respectable Stationer “and Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 12, 
rzon-street, May Fair —Be particular in asking for F. Arnold's, 

as none other is genuine. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, Whitby, 

Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every — was sold imm = - —— pt, and 
I have many more only waiting for her supply. 

which I hops yee apiece without the Teast — 

have more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm bare be been vod so decisively demonstrated in the come of seve- 
redible and respectable inhabitants of the to e in- 
oe vase of others which have atteasted ot paicalar attention, 
:  Soatiomsan who had h le or no hair for 














oarah his head shaved and wore & wig. my 
~~ 4 he = the Balm; and after using it accordi 
the directions for a short time, the young hair a red, he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in 
rs, &c Joun KiLviNna Ton. 
To Messrs. Kenna! 10, 


Ma dS pal ee eT 


a Gere i Att for LDR 


ou! 
by, Broth 
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MESSRS. HENRY SOUTHGATE AND CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
22, Pleet Street, London, 


In announcing the following SALES BY AUCTION (now in course of preparation), beg respectfully to return their most grateful acknow- 
ents to their friends and connexions for the kind support they have a honoured with, and hope, by the most sedulous attention to 
the interests of the — for whom they are concerned, to merit the continuance of their patronage and recommendation. 

Messrs. H. S. & Co. beg to call the attention of Executors, vans and others, having Literary Property to dispose of, to the importance 
of their being enabled to display an entire Library, even should it extend to twenty thousand volumes, in one large room, at the same moment ; 
thus affording their connexion and casual visitors an opportunity to make personal selections with the greatest facility, instead of depending on 
the description of the Catalogue. 

Libraries, large and small quantities of Books, Collections of Prints, Pictures, &c. promptly di of. 

i to ne rae Valuations made; and should the property be afterwards intrusted to Messrs. S. & Co. for sale, no charge will be made for 
e valuation. ; 

Messrs. H. S. & Co. continue to make advances on Consignments from the Continent, and undertake to defray all charges of Customs, &c. on 

Property sent to this Country for immediate Sale. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


In various Languages and Departments of Literature, Ancient and Modern, including Selections from the Libraries of the Rev. WILLIAM 


COXE, the Rev. ARCHDEACON WOODFORD, and other important Collections ; among which are— 

Novum Testamentum Grecum, Wetstenii, 2 vols. calf—Baronii et Bzovii Annales Ecclesiastici, 15 vols. calf—Simonis Episcopi Opera, 2 vols.—Thuani_ Historia sui Temporis, 3 vols. 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman’s Commentary, by Pitman, 6 vols——Plutarchi Vite, Gr. et Lat. 5 vols. ealf—Delphin Classics, 44 vols —Scapule Lexicon, 2 vols. calf~ 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, and Index, 4 vols. calf—Middleton’s Works, 6 vols. calf—Richardson’s English Dictionary, 2 vols—Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, 2 vols.— 
Skelton’s Antiquities of Oxfordshire, L.y.—Hutchinson'’s History of Durham, 3 vols.—Baines's History of Lancaster, 4 yols. russ.—Chalmers’s English Poets, 21 vols.—Pictorial History of 
England, 6 vols.—Pictorial Shakspere, 7 vols—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. calf extra—Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. mor.—Simeon’s Hore Homiletice, with —— and Skeletons of 

22 vols.—Clarke’s Commentary, 8 vols —Parr’s Works, 8 vols.—Demosthenes Reiskii et Scheferi, 9 vols.—Virgilius Heynii, 6 vols. calf—Oratores Attici, 16 vols.—Walpole’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 5 bony 5 vols.—Pepys’s M irs and C pond 5 vols—Edinburgh Review, from the Commencement to 1841, with Indexes—Penny 
Cyclopedia, Vols. I. to XV.—Partington’s British Cyclopedia, 8 vols. half calf—Scott’s Waverley Novels, Prose, and Poetical Works, 9 vols. imp. 8vo.—Lodge’s Portraits of Mlustrious 
Personages, 12 vols.—Mahon’s History of England, 3 vols. calf extra—Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 4 vols. calf extra—Blaine’s Encyclo of Rural Sports— 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, &c.—Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 vols —M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary—United Service Journal, |25 vols. calf—Spectator, Tatler, and 
Guardian, 14 vols. half calf, Sharpe's Edition—Byron’s Works, with Life, &c. by Moore, 17 vols—Cowper’s Life and Works, by Southey, 15 vols.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 10 vols.— 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, First and Second Series, and Amenities of Literature, 11 vols.—The Works of Tillotson, Leighton, Hooker, Burnet, Doddridge, Paley, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Robertson, Russell, Gibbon, Hume and Smollett, Sterne, Swift, Fielding, Le Sage; a variety of Standard Divinity, Classics, Botany, &c. &¢. 


A VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION OF COPPER AND STEEL PLATES, 


' With the Remainders 6f the Impressions, consisting of Humorous, Picturesque, and Fancy Subjects, Portraits, &c. by the most celebrated modern Engravers. 


THE MODERN NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


Of a CIRCULATING LIBRARY (the Proprietor retiring), 

Including the most celebrated actions of Bulwer, Marryat, Hook, James, Ainsworth, Lover, Dickens, Chamiér, Cooper, Washington Irving, Burdon, Shelley, Chorley, Hood, 

Madden, Stephens, Galt, Godwin, Hickerng, Grattan, Fraser; Ladies Bulwer, rprd Blessington, Chatterton ; Mesds. Gore, Grey, Trollope, Maberley, C. B. Wilson * Martineau, Bray, 
Jameson, Burney, and others. A variety of Voyages and Travels, Historical and other Works. A small Stock of STATIONERY, Modern Engravings, &c. &c. 











A COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, &c, 


_ Comprising Proofs and choice Impressions of some of the most celebrated productions of eminent English and Foreign Masters; among the Drawings are a Quantity by Row! 
and a variety by distinguished Artists. Valuable Books of Prints, &c. &c. , 


THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 
Of a BARRISTER, deceased; 


Comprising Reports by Blackstone, Burrow, Co , Douglas, Durnford and East, East, Maule and Sel Barnewall and Alderson, B. li and C: ll, &e. A variety of 
modern Works on Practice and Pl ding, Books of Reteres , de. wyn, Barnewall an " y 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF BOOKS; 


Comprising an extensive variety of Works in Theology, Classics, and Translations, History, Biography, Voyages, Travels, Books in Quires, School Books, and general Literature. 


AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS; 


Including Remainders of valuable Standard Works in various departments of Literature, Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, &c. 











THE SECOND PORTION OF 
A CURIOUS COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS ; 


Consisting of Ancient Deeds, Wills, Leases, Letters of almost all the Distinguished Nobility, Statesmen, Military and Naval Officers in the Reign of George IIL, containing 
much historical information and private matter. o Deods are classed in Countion, to which are added a large collection of Commissions and Sub-C issions, and Rolls and 
Papers relative to the Fees of the various Courts of Chancery and Law, &c. &c. 


A COLLECTION OF RARE TRACTS, 


MIustrating the History of Religion and Politics during the 16th and 17th Centuries; a great quantity relating to the County of Norfolk, &c. &c. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 


Consisting of best Editions of the most approved Standard Works: the whole in fine condition. 
*,* Gentlemen desirous of obtaining Catalogues may have them forwarded by favouring Messrs. H. S. & Co. with their address. 












London: James Hoxuss, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Jou FRaxcis; and sold by all Booksellers 
. eat Se Newereclons.vAgentas tor Ecotaney Mosse. Boll b bradne, Bdisbeagh tor lausapo, 7. Cumming, Delain, F 





